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FOREWORD 



The purpose of ti\is document ft to provide the reader with a concise summary of the work 
involved in planning and implementing a Program Planning Budgeting System (PPBS). ThiS'is 
the first attempt of the ISE staff to put together a "working package " and an overview of a 
PPBS manual. 

This document will be reviewed, pilot tested, and revised for general distribution. In view of 
the fact thSt the contents are still evolving, numerous additions and deletions will be made. 
Field testing and further analysis are necessary before utilizing this document 

Jhe m^or focus is to assist ISE staff and the BIDP institutions in developing and implement- 
ing a PPB System. The, ISE staff is searching for a set of principles to guide their efforts in this 
arduous and very sensitive project: 

■ First, the PPBS manual should be useful to the decision-making and planning pro- 
cesses of the institutions involved. 

ft 

■ Second, the conventions and procedures for implementing the system must be 
uniform. 

■ Third,' information regarding the PPBS should arise from uniformly defined terms. 

Finally, the PPBS manual should facilitate and improve the basis for m^or program 
decisions at small colleges. 

Simply stated, the PPBS is a process by which priorities among the kinds of services a college 
may provide are weighed, objectives are stated in operational terms, alternative means to ac- 
complish the given objectives are analyzed, and a choice among competing means is made ac- 
cording to criteria for efficient utilization of resources. 

This manual attempts to highlight four basic issues inherent in the development of a PPB Sys- 
tem in higher education: 

1 . How the PPBS program structure of a college could be developed. 

2. What output measures, parameters, or indicators are most appropriate, ana 
how they could be organized. 

3. What kind of analysis is appropriate for a college setting and how it could be 
conducted. 

4. What are likely strategies for development of the PPB System in operational 
contexts. 

O 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 



Planning, Programming, Budgeting System is a system for planning and control. It is ^process 
under which: 



Priorities among kinds of services a college Tnay provide are weighed. 



Objectives are stated in operational terms. 



Alternative means to accomplish the given objectives are analyzed. 



PPBS process consists of : 

1 . Developing alternate implementation programs to meet objectives 

2. Estimating the resource requirements and possible benefits of each program 

3. Selecting among alternatives 



It attempts to structure a cohesive decision-making procedure in such a way that resources are 
allocated efHciently to achieve specified objectives. 

This document is designed to provide the reader with a comprehensive picture of What a 
Planning, Programming, and Budgeting System is and how a system might be implemented 
through an evolutionary process. SufHcient details are given, including examples, to permit an 
institution to independently implement a PPBS, provided adequate ][esources are allocated. In 
any case, with this document as a guide, only minimal consultant assistance would be required. 
The consultant would lend technical expertise, function as a stimulus for change within the in- 
stitution, and provide continuity over the time span of an evolutional implehientation process. 



A managerial technique designed to merge the planning process with the allo- 
cation of funds 



A comprehensive planning process that includes program budgeting as its ma- 
jor component. 



This PPBS Manual is organized as follows: 




Chapter 1 -Introduction. 

A definition of PPBS is provided here. However, Appendix A should be referenced 
for additional definitions to be used in this manual. 



Chapter 2- An Approach to Designing a PPB System. 

Four basic considerations inherent in the development of a PPB System in higher 
education are discussed. Components of a PPBS are summarized. 

Chapter 3-PPBS Functional Description. 

Each subsystem of the total planning system is specified. Design and implementa- 
tion procedures for a basic PPBS are^discussed, and should assist institutional ad- 
ministrators ih independently establishing their process. 

Chapter 4-Basic Components and Methodology for Analyzing PPBS. 

A framework for evaluating existing planning processes is presented. Such evalua- 
te >n provides a point of departure for evolution into a PPBS. 

Chapter 5-PPBS Sequential Operating Scheme. 

All the activities required for an operational PPBS are outlined, giving the personnel 
and time frame associated with each activity. 

Chapter 6-PPBS Report Forms. 

The forms used to facilitate an operational PPBS are Usted, accompanied by a gen- . 
eralized narrative on their use. Sample forms are included in Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER 2 



An Approach to Designing a PPB System 



The activities of planning, programming, budgeting, and evaluating go on at every college in 
one way or another, but arc not integrated as implied in the PPBS concept. The way these 
functions can>c operationally related through a PPB System has never been clarified in its ap- 
plication to institutions of higher learning, and no guiding principles exist in the literature. 
Therefore, college administrators confuse PPBS with program budgeting; they are unable to. ' 
relate individual pieces of the concept to an overall management control system including J 
structure and process. In addition, some mistake electronic data processing for the heart of 
the matter. 

In light of this, we shall discuss briefly the follo\^ng four basic considerations inherent in the 
development of a PPB System in higher education: 

1. How the program structure of a college should be developed. 

2. What output measures, priorities, or indications are most appropriate, and how 
they should be organized: 

3. What kind of analysis is appropriate for a college setting, and how it could be 
conducted. 

4. What are likely strategies for development of the system in operational con- 
texts. 



PROGRAM STRUCTURE 

The specification of college programs is probably the most crucial part of the management 
control structure. Programs must flow from and reflect the mission and goals of the institu- 
ti5n. A key consideration here is the reorganization of the budget into program areas. 

The very heart of the PPBS concept is the program structure which makes visible both the out- 
puts and the requisite resources. The design of a program structure is an art rather than a science 
Every plan being devised for aPPB System must havp a set of criteria which, when carefully 
developed, could provide a guiding principle for developing a PPB System. A few criteria are 
presented here, together with what appear to be appropriate additional considerations: 

(a) The program structure should reflect the mission, goals, and objectives 
of the college. 



(b) The program structure should facilitate the types and levels of decisions 
which arc made on the administrative and academic levels of the institu- 
tion. 

(c) ^ ..e program structure should facilitate quantitative and qualitative evalua* 
tions of the college's outputs. 

« 

(d) The structure should be readily understandable to the college community. 

(e) The structure should be compatible with legally mandated accounting and 
budgeting procedures. 

(0 The structure should clearly reflect aggregates of activities. 

(g) The structure should reasonably fit the operations of the institutions. 

(h) Ihe structure should be capable of development and implementation in 
phases. 



COLLEGE OUTPUT MEAI^URES AND EVALUATION 

The second consideration is the use of output measures pr indicators for PPB Systems in higher 
education. There are several conceptual difficulties in evaluating college outputs. One involves 
the statement of operational objectives which implies evaluative measures. A second difficulty 
relates to educational outputs which are not straightforward functions of the easily defined 
input resources and the educational process. 

In attempting to design an output measurement and reporting system for colleges (a require- 
ment for any complete PPBS or management control system), as many dimensions of output 
as possible must be considered. These evaluations need not be quantitative; in fact, some of 
the most important ones may be qualitative. 



EDUCATIONAL ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING 

Most of the literature on PPBS in higher education promises improved decision-making as a 
result of rational analysts. However* the procedures for conducting analysis are not made ex- 
piicit. Practical efforts to develop PPBS have often overlooked analysis, or interpreted it broad- 
ly as generating alternatives. The Comparison of these alternatives has probably been more in- 
tuitive than analytical. 

Analysis is tied to the input-process-output model and it shares the conceptual difficulties at- 
tached to this model Further difficulty arises for college faculty/staff in distinguishing among 
cost benefit analysts, cost effectiveness analysis, and the more generic term, systems analysis. 
Analysts which invokes cost ultimately reduces to two notions: (1) maximizing returns or 
benefits in one sense or another from some amount of input resources spent on education; 
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and (2) obtaining at lowest cost whatever level of educational output or effectiveness may be 
selected as best. The first proposition generally refers to cost benefit analysis and the second 
to cost effectiveness. 

-» 

Most colleges do not employ staff members with the time, training, and experience to pei 
form extensive studies of program alternatives. Most of the cost benefit studies of educatioiui 
programs have been conducted as ex post facto evaluations by university researchers or by 
consulting groups. These types of analyses have been practically useless for rational decision- 
making. 

Cost effectiveness analysis is appropriate and useful for the colleges, and essential to a full 
PPB System. Despite the fancy name, it should neither exceed common sense nor go beyond 
what a well organized college should have been doing already, to some degree. In an over- 
simplified way, it concerns getting the desired service, performance, or output for the best 
cost. Service and supporting functions lend themselves most readily to this analysis, and 
dormitory, cafeteria, and building plant requirements should already be subjects of various 
forms of cost effectiveness study. In other college service areas, consideration of the objec- 
tives for which money is allocated may improve returns for dollar costs. 

The most difficult problems in program analysis and re^urce allocation involve instruction. 
The hardest questions concern how money should be sp<i^t to achieve certain objectives most 
efficiently. An example of such an objective might be the ifchievement of specified reading 
levels for a group of freshmen, as measured by various testi^l Program analysis may not prov'de 
the key to answering tough questions such as this one, but by systematically following some 
analytical procedures, professional judgment can be sharpened. 

\ 

STRATEGIES FOR INITIATING PPB SYSTEMS H 

Many college administrators are familiar with the terminology of l^PBS. However, the ques- 
tion of ''How and where do we begin?" is posed, the terminology, the books, and the articles 
are not very helpful. An understanding of the PPBS concept of man^ment control is an essen- 
tial requirement for meaningful development. 

There have generally been several motives for und^i^aking PPBS in highW education, but the 
main impetus has come from work done in federal and state government^ Since the system re- 
fers to budgeting, college business officials have been among the first to e^puse the cause, a la 
National Association of College and University Business Officers (NACUBO);^ In some instances, 
PPBS is the mark of a progressive college administration which is knowledgeljble of modem 
management procedures. In other cases, the intent has been to pacify taxpayer^ through ac- 
countability for program expenditures. In colleges, as in any organization, chaise comes 
slowly and not without considerable effort. The desirability of PPB Systems mu^, therefore, 
be considered in relation to strategies for development. \ 

If an institution elects to be a participant rather than an interested spectator, there ^e several 
levels of participation. These include: 



1 . special planning studies using PPBS techniques; 

2. an evolutionary implementation which supplements traditional planning meth- 
ods with PPDS-type studies and parallels the current budgeting system with a 
program budget or a **turn-key" conversion to PPBS with the concomitant 
changes in procedure and organization. 

Since PPBS may lead to significant organizational change, it may be advantageous for an institu- 
tion to progress through the levels of participation until, through evolution, a full PPB system 
has been installed. 

The components of PPBS include an organization, the technology, some data processing-ser- 
vice, and an organization policy of implementation. The institution must include the functions 
of planning, programming, budgeting, and evaluation. (See Figure 1) These functions may be 
combined into a single PPBS unit, separated into two or more organizational units, or delegated 
to existing institutional units. The technology resides in the analytic talent of the professional 
staff; and the success of the PPBS approach correlates Wghly with the quality of this talent. 
Some data processing service is desirable to facilitate use of quantitative management tedi- 
niques. Use of automatic data processing significantly reduces the cost and improves the time- 
liness of the PPB System by having a machine-readable data base. ^ 

A vital component of an operable PPBS is an institution policy which demonstrates that col- 
lege decision-makers intend to use the results of PPBS. If the itsults are ignored, the system 
loses its credibility and with that loss, its support. 

Of the alternative implementation approaches mentioned, an evolutionary approach may be 
the most viable. Program budgets pa^llel current budget formats using crossovers. Studies are 
used to define a single set of objectives, and revised procedures are developed to use program 
change proposals in lieu of budget justifications. The information system is gradually modified 
to support the broader data requirements of PPBS. While the evolutionary approach requires 
additional resources because of parallel operation, it permits the institution to assimilate PPBS 
technology. 

The question of implementing PPBS can be answered only in the context of a specific institu- 
tion. The purpose here is to point out that there are different routes to implementing PPBS. , 
Each institution should choose the one most likely to produce results. 

PPBS can be viewed in two ways: 

1 . As a system for planning and control 

2. the technology associated with PPBS may significantly improve the art of 
management by improved insight into the higher education process. 
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This chapter specifies each subsystem of the total planning system. In addition, it attempts to 
provide a basic "how to" and "what for" discussion that will assist institutional administration 
in the design and implementation of a basic program and budgeting procedure appropriate for 
their particular situation. 

» 

Section A contains a discussion of PPBS structure and related lines of communication. It pro- 
vides an overall description of the total cycle of planning, budgeting, and evaluating. This sec- 
tion illustrates the flow of ideas, structure, and processes from the macro-view of the total sys- \ 
tern to the micro-view of each subsystem. 

Section^ discusses the importance of setting program goals in relation to planning. This topic, 
however, is approached from the standpoint of developing and documenting institutional mis- 
sion and goals. Suggestions are made as to the appropriate officials of the institution who 
should be responsible for each task. 

^ Section C discusses the process of planning, with emphasis on ( 1) the selection of a planning 
team; (2) the function of the planning team; (3) the development of environmental assump- 
tions (both external and internal); and (4) the general planning cycle. 

Section D discusses the review process for all existing or proposed programs scheduled to be 
operative during the projected planning period of three to five years. The review process 
includes: 

(a) the review body; 

(b) the institutional mission development and assessment as they relate to 
institutional and program goals and objectives; 

(c) a cost benefit analysis of the program; 

(d) possible alternative approaches. 

♦■• 

Section E deals with budgeting processes over the planning period, including; (a) review of 
budget planning reports; (b) review of enrollment projections; (c) recalculation of available 
funds by source; (d) reestimation of expenditures; and (e) documentation of the financial 
plans and annual budgets. 
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Section F discusses the institutional evaluation processes in relation to the continuous plan- 
ning processes. It includes criteria for evaluation, measures of performance, and documenta- 
tion of both the evaluation and the informational data to be used. 

Section G contains sample reports and forms that could be used in PPBS development and 
implementation. Each instrument is briefly explained as it relates to a particular subsystem 
within the PPB System. 



SECTION A: PPBS STRUCTURE AND INSTITUTIONAL COMMUNICATION LINES 
Implementing an effective PPB System or any management procedure in a college or univer- 
sity setting is not always easy. The m^or problem arises in resistance to rationality, despite 
the fact that persons in higher education portend dedication to a rational approach to their 
endeavors. Some people blame the resistance to rationality to "serfdom," and 'Vested inter- 
est.'' A closer look at the resistance indicates that the problem lies in the traditional organiza- 
tion of the college or university, and the failure of those charged with revising the system to 
understand the obstacles posed by tradition. In order to change or improve a college's man- 
agement procedures, those concerned must consider not only what those procedures should 
be, but what they are and what they have been. More importantly, consideration must be 
given to the existing communications lines as they relate to the PPBS structure. 

PPBS is a managerial technique designed to merge the planning process with the allocation of 
funds by making it impossible to allocate funds without planning. By attaching immediate, 
realistic costs to every plan, goals, and objectives, it changes the way plans are projected. 

Basic concepts and procedures of PPBS are often misunderstood because some college ad- 
ministrators attempt to implement PPBS through the business office of a central budget of- 
fice, thereby isolating it from the educational decisions of the institution. The central aim of 
PPBS technique is to establish a connection between educational decisions and budgeting. In 
most cases all that is adopted the new terminology, while no appropriate changes occur in 
managerial practices. 

Effective implementation of PPBS necessitates that manageriaTchaoge permeate the whole in- 
stitutional* structure. Program budgeting procedures coordinate well with thenonnal govern- 
ing structure of a college. PPBS attempts to bring about such desirable operational changes as 
those listed below. 

1. Useful participation in the overall institutional planning and budgetary pro- 
cess by all groups on the campus is enhanced. 

2. Planning the development of new resources can be coordinated with decisions 
about expenditures. 

3. Educational decisions are made to fit research and teaching objectives, rather 
than personnel and equipment considerations. 
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The initial step in implementing a PPBS procedure is to assign responsibility for operating the 
system. The roles of the president, chief academic officer, chief business officer, research and 
development officer; and appropriate faculty committees need to be specified carefully and 
the lines of communication clearly defined. All those officers, in turn, will guide those indivi- 
duals who report to them in their planning and budgetary responsibilities. 

An important part of the installation phase of PPBS involves correspondence (communications 
lines) with administraton, faculty, staff, and students that provides background information, 
objectives of institutional programs, illustrative program structures, technical manuals, and 
directions for completing forms pertaining to programs, objectives, output measures, facilities, 
materials, personnel, future plans, and other pertinent data. 

Briefly stated, the proccjss,of implementing an effective PPUS consists of: 

■ establishing objectives 

■ developing alternate implementation programs to meet the objectives ^ 

■ estimating the resource requirements and possible benefits of each program 

■ selecting among the alternatives ' 

■ testing the long range fiscal implications of the chosen program(s) 

■ compiling the budget by combining the costs of all the selected programs. 

The cycle of budget development is then repeated indefinitely, revising the planning standards 
to meet new external and internal conditions with each ^petition. (Sec Figure 2-Flow chart 
for PPBS Implementation) 

The chief academic officer should design the system, implement it, supervise its operation, and 
provide any advice needed to make it work. The fundamental responsibility for operating the 
system $hould rest with the chief academic officer, because the institution's planning should 
center around its educational program. Even if the business officer were unusually sensitive to 
educational needs, having the department chairperson and other educational officers report to 
the chief academic officer in some matter%and the business officer in others creates a disrup- 
tive dual system. Although the chief business officer and other officers who report to the presi- 
dent will have m^or roles in planning and program budget, they should not be responsible for 
designing and operating the system, even within their own areas. 



SECTION B: SETTING PROGRAM OBJECTIVES . 

A most crucial aspect of the planning process is determining what is to be accomplished,*with- 
in what time frame, and what degree of performance will be expected. This sequence reflects 
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the standard process for setting objectives, which in turn ^rc accomplished through various 
programs or individual activities. In educational institutions, program activities are equivalent 
to the line operations of a business enterprise. Just as the production and sales function of a 
manufacturing firm allows it to exi^t, the'academic, administrative, and support functions of 
an educational institution arc critical to its existence. Therefore, it is only logical that institu- 
tions would attempt to plan these activities rather than allow their existence on a day-to-day, 
week-to-week, or even year-to-year basis without benchmarks and expected outcomes. These 
outcomes are classified as objectives. And it is here, at setting program objectives, that the 
discussion of PPB System module begins. ^ 

Although setting program objectives is important to the overall planning process, this is not 
the beginning of the initial planning process. Planning actually begins with the consideration 
and documentation of the institutional mission. It is at this point that a structured sequence 
of goals and objectives is developed from the highest levels of the institution through the 
smallest program at the academic or operations level. Though each area may have different* 
goals and objectives, all are woven with a common thread, the institutional mission. More spe- 
cifically, goals and related objectives at the institutional level should reflect the accomplisl^- 
ment of the institutional mission. Goals and related objectWes at the program level should re- 
flect the accomplishment of institutional goals and objectives, which in turn, reflect the-insti- 
tutional mission^ 

This interrelated mission, goal, and objective structure is shown diagr^atically in Figure 3. 



Development of the Institutional Mission ^ 

All educational institutions have a mission, a raison d'entre. The issue usually is whether or 
not the stated mission reflects the present operating environment of the institution. The ans- 
wer can be determined by asking one question: "How long has it been since the mission of the 
school was evaluated?" If such an evaluation has not occurred in the last 10* to 15 years, then 
one could safely assume that the mission should be reviewed for possible changes. 

The statement of institutional mission should state the broad, long term purpose of the insti- 
tution, and should reflect any unique characteristics of the institution or its students. 

Specifically, tl'e mission statement should provide the following information: 

(a) Whether the institution is public or private 

(b) Whether the institution is a college or univeisity 

(c) Priorities and philosophic principles of the institution ^ 

(d) What role the institution plays in public service (the immediate com- 
munity, the city, the state, or the nation) 
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(c) What is the interaction between instruction and research 

(0 What is the orientation of the degree programs (liberal arts, professional, 
vocational, associates, etc.) 



Review of the institutional Mission 

A special committee should be formed to study the mission of the institution, and report its 
findings to the president. The president in turn submits these findings to the board of direc- 
tors for necessary action. The committee membership should be representative of all msuor 
areas: the president or a rtpresentative of that office; vice president for academic affairs; chief 
fiscal officer; in^titationil research office; representatives from the student body; and any 
other individuals com>idercd uecessiry, given the unique chancteristics of each institution. 
Once this select committee has reviewed the mission statement, a draft revision should be sub- 
mitt'^d to tlie president and the board, along with a written explanation of the revision. Upon 
approval by tfjese units, the nsw mission statement becomes the basis for developing the insti- 
^itional goaK. * 



Development of Institutional Goals 

lusututional goals arc benchmarks designed to facilitate the accomplishment of the institutional 
missidh. They are definitive and can be accomplished in a given period of time. This time phas- 
ing separates goals into those that can be accomplished in 5 to 10 years or longer, and those which 
can be accomplished in 5 years or less, the latter being short range goals and the former being 
long range or continuing goals. For example: A long range goal of a particular institution may 
be to triple the number of nonacademic programs oriented toward the local community with- 
in 10 years. A short range planning goal madei within the framework of the Ibng range goal may 
; to increase the community-oriented programs by a factor of five in the next five fiscal years. 

It is important to note that short range plans, not made within the framework of long range 
goals may be conflicting, and thus slow the organizational momentum. Further delineation of 
goals can be achieved by including a medium range of possibilities. (This alternative will not be 
discussed here because its effect is self-explanatory.) 

Tne distinction between long range and short range goals is not only exiubited ii/ terms of time, 
but also in terms of commitment. Because of the time frame, short range goals require firmer 
co\nmitment, and are expressed in more concrete terms. Specifically, the accomplishment of 
short range goals will affect the accomplishment of the latter. Further, long range institutional 
goals are not aJ)solute, they do not lock institutional planners into a set course of action. These 
plans are based on assumptions and expectations that must be tempered by in ongoing process 
of review, modification, and update. 
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The development and/or review of the institutional goals should be done by the planning \ 
team. Once the review is completed, the committee should submit Its documented findings to 
the presidenttfeff approval - ' H ' 

Development of Program Goab 

Program goals* are very similar, to institutional goals in that they are benchmjirics in the on- 
going effcrt to satisfy the msfitutional mission. The main difference is their level of impact: 
instltutioMl goals should al^ect the entire organizational structure, while program goals should 
pertain tdu pitrticular operation withiii the organization. Consequently, it is orily natoral that 
goals at the program level be developed within the framework qf the organizational assump- 
tions and expectations at the higher level. Thi^does nof mean necessarily that all lower leVfel 
goals must havti a corresponding uppef/ievel goal which it helps to fapilitate. In:fact, there' Aiay 
be instances when no cleaf cdrrel|itipn/can be drawnl)etweA the two. The imifortant point 
here is whether or not thcprogfam goal conflicts with-the institutional mission oniny sUted 
institutional goal.i/ the response is affirmative, in either ihitaiicfc, tl]^e progrj«nlj<ft[is inappro- 
priate. More ofterf than riot when j^his con(lict occurs,, the probtSin is i^ the correct statement 
of the goal «ther than, the goat itself. • - ^ ^ ' • '/o 

i \ ' ' ' " ' ^ " • 

Like institutional goals, program gbals can alsp be expressed in<erms of long and short range * 
expectations.HjM time phasingr^yc*ch'case,*usurilyJs not as long as in'^e case of institu- 
tional goals. For instance, short range pro^^am goals span the present or the ^coming fiscal 
year,, while long range program} tP»ls may cpxfr period of up to five years. Certainly there 
' areexceptid?istothisrule,i>Ut^sis )jfiually theca^^ 

Since these benchmark expect^tions'pertain to a particular operation, it is^nly natural that 
the individual responsible for thkt program be also responsible for getting the program joals. 
Though the development resi/onsibllity rests with the administrator or director, it is most de-* 
sirous that the immediate subordinates, especially those with program responsibility, have 
some input into the final g(Ms of the propam. This may be accomplished by the program ad- 
ministrator requesting suggested changes in the, existing goals or proposed new-goals accom- v 
panied by sufficient dociSentcd reasonii i. When there are subprograms jvithin major pro-.^ J 
gram areas, the m^jor pro-am administrator will request proposed^program goals and revie^ 
them within the frameworic of the mnjor progr>un gods. Consequently, it is imperative that 
these subordinates be aware of the goals under which they will be operating. 'Similar tb. insti- 
tutional long and iiort/range goals, the interrelationship between m^jor apd suljprogram goals 
is too critical for confncting expectations. Beciuse of the potential for conflict, m^jor pro- 
gram goals should be developed first, after which the^'^filtration process" begins and the frame- 
work is developed for subprogram goats. 

/ . ' 

Program goals are li/ce all other goals when their rigidity is considered. They are noffixed; they 
are plans developed today in expectatiph of future events or situations. As present conditions 

*TlM term **pfogram'* in this document refers to any operiting unit bebw the oiguizttional or inttitutkmal lewl, i.e.. a 
dMikm. a idiool, an aduh education pro|ram. etc. The term alio appliee to admlnlttrathre units, support units, or aca- 
demic units. 
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or overriding^considerations change, so must goals change; otherwise, the reason for planning 
is defeated. 



Program Objectives 

The process of setting program objectives is an extremely important component of the entire 
planning process for it is here, at the program level, that the institutional mission and goals are 
accomplished. Specifically, it is the implementation of program objectives and related activi- 
ties that facilitates the accomplishment of program goals. This in turn provides for the achieve- 
ment of institutional goals and ultimately the fulfillment of the institutional mission. 

Basically, the development of-wund program objectives allows the administrator to determine 
what is to be accomplished, when it is to be accomplished, and to provide guidelines as to what 
extent or how well (he activities shall be performed. Essentially, this process of setting program 
objectives requires the following steps: (a) identifying the possible considerations for objec- 
tives; (b) finalizing those desired; (c) prioritizing those selected; and (d) wri^ the objectives 
in usable form to be effective tools in the planning process. The rmtUpro steps in the process 
are self-explanatory, but all objectives selected should be the ones tnH offer the prc^Tam, and 
ultimately the institution, ihe most progress, benefits, and results. The third step invoWes separ- 
at)i4 the selected objectives in to four basic categories:^ (1) those that are essential, possibly 
determining success or failure of the program; (2) those objectives necessary for improved per- 
formance of the program; (3) those objectives desirable f^r improved performance of the pro- 
gram; and (4) those objectives thai cart be postponed to a later date. After this process, it be- 
comes easier to determine operating priority in terms of time and commitment given by the 
organization in achieving its objectives. The last step involves the writing or documentation or 
the prioritized objectives. The finalized objectives should be written in simple straightforward 
"statements, describing the results the administrator expects to achieve. They should be challeng- 
ing, measurable, specie, limited in time, realistic iij terms of organizational constraints, and 
representative of a commitment toward its accomplishment. For instance, the following are 
examples of well stated objectives: ^ ^ 

'To revise, update aiid puUish the university catalogue for the 
School of Education by tite fall semester pf 1976." 

'To hire two new instructors to teach in the Division of Business 
Education by the fall semester of 1976, thereby reducing the aver- 
age class size from 36 students to 25 students." 

Furthermoit, objectives can be thought of as four basic types: regular objectives, problem- 
sohring objectives, developmental objectives, and personaT objectives. A regular objective is 
routine, possibly repetitive 6r commonplace, but necessary; and it is usually a stabilizing in- 
fluence. A problem-solving objective modifies performance and leads to a correction of a > 
discrepancy, deficiency, or deviation in current level of performance. Developmental objec- , 
tives are different approaches thatJead to improved or expanded results and promote growth 
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and develorment. Personal objectives are individual efforts that lead to improved professional 
or manager! ^ ills and the enhancement of career and individual growth. For example: 



Regular objec.we: 



'To revise, update, and publish the university catalogue for the 
School of Education by the fall miester of 1976/* 



Problem-solving objective: 



''To hire two new instructon in the Division of Business Education 
by the fall semester of 1976, thereby reducing the average class 
^ size from 36 students per class to 25 students per class/* 

Developmental objective: 

'To develop and administer a management by objectives workshop 
for second-level managers in the institution's administration, prior 
to July 4, 1976." 

1 

Personal objective: 

/- 

'To research, and review 1 0 different universities without walls pro- 
grams in other institutions by June 1976, in anticipation and pr^ ( 
liminary to recommending this type nontraditional education pro- ^ 
gram to the president of the college." 

It is the ultimate responsibility of the program director to determine the objectives relative to 
any particular^program operation. The responsibility for developing sound objectives is the 
same regardless of where the particular program is listed on the organizational chart. The presi- 
dent must follow the'same general procedures as the department chairperson, who, in turn, . 
must follow the same general procedures as the supervisor of the typing pool. The degree of 
impact on the total organizational structure may differ, but the task of planning through de- 
veloping sound o^ectives rmiains constant. The individual responsible must cdnstantly answer 
questions such as the following: ' / 

Are the objectives realistic? 

at is the order of priority? 




^ Have the objectives been stated clearly and precisely? * w 

Have the objectives been properly quantified? (percentages, ratios, numbers, dollars, ^«(ne, 
volume, etc.) . - r * ' » . % 
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Do the objectives fall within the scope and mission oY the institution? 

Do the objectives require the cooperation of other departments or units? If so, have these 
operational units been consult^ as to the impact on their operation and the expected 
cooperation? 

Cin accountability for flnal results be clearly established? If so, has it been established 
?jid is it realistic? 

Will the expected results justify the costs in terms of time, money, and other resources? 



Nc/nquantifiable Objectives 

in some instances, objectives may not be quantified. This situation is usually corrected by de- 
scribing a condition that should txist when the otgective is attained. Another means of handl- ^ 
.ing this situation is|o identify specific activities that should logically lead to improvement. For 
instance, ''to implement an imfvoved system of communication with part-time and evening 
faculty members during the 1976-1977 academic year," is a nonquantifiable objective. The 
measure of performance is denoted by the addition of a statement such as: 'This objective/ 
will be r»ali|ed when'^the existing system is evaluated, a biweekly faculty bulletin is imple- 
niented, a meaAs of distribution ^established, and a monthly evening rap session has been 
established." The addition of this final statement does not quantify the objective, but it does 
^ stipulate a set qC. activities that should logically lead to improvement. 



The Ftltntion Process (Vertical k Horlzpntil/Inititutionil to Program) 

It is noteworthy that after certain institutional objectives are delineated, they must be filtered 
into each administrative level and operational unit concerned with the ultimate implementa- 
tion. For instance, consider that the Executive Council of XY7 University has decided that 
there is extreme undenitilization of classroom space and that more economical use of these 
facilities is necessary. Consider further that the existing average class is 17 students, and the 
optimum average class size is ?S. Consequently^ the Executive Council's directive is incorpo- 
rated into the institutional objectives with the following documentation: 'To increase the in- 
stitutional average class size from 1 7 to 25 students by the end of the 1978-79 academic year." 

The preddent, having chief operating authority, then decides that this institution^ 'objective 
falls within the scope of academic affairs and thus delegates the responsibility for achieving 
this goal to the Vice President for Academic Affairs. The vice presi^nf now incorporates this 
goal into the operating phmsitnd projections for the coming period, arid one of the objectives 
for the Ofiice of Academic Affairs may be similar to the following: 'To discuss and reach 
i«reement with each academic dean on the average class size necessary for each school in or- 
der to achieve an average institutional class $ize of 25 students by the end of the 1978-79 
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academic year.** This objective is now incorporated by each academic dean and coordinated 
by the Vice President of Academic Affairs. For instance, the dean of the School of Liberal 
Arts may set the following objective: 'To achieve an average class size of 27 students in the 
School of Liberal Arts during the 1978-79 academic year, to achieve the original institutional 
goal of 25 students by the end of fiscal 1978-79.** Fiom this level, the original goal filters down 
through the levels of authority and is incorporated into each, to achieve the original goal de- 
veloped by the Executive Council. 

The preceding example of the ''filtration process** is relatively clear-cut. The responsibility for 
achieving the initial goal fell within one individual*s scope of authority, and as such, could be 
easily incorporated into the line-staff operating levels. Some question could be raised as to the 
reason admissions was not a part of the goal achievement process. But a number of assump- 
tions were made for simplicity in showing the process by which institutional goals are trans* 
ferred into program objectives. The example refects. basically a vertical filtration process 
(Figure 4), although some horizontal move nent is shown at the academic dean level. 

From this example, the potential complication in terms of authority 'and responsibility can 
readily be seen when situations involving vertical and horizontal filtration are necessary for 
achieving stated goals or objectives. For instance, suppose the president of XYZ College has 
decided that one of his medium range goals for the institution over the next three years is to 
reduce student attri^on at the institution by 75% over the next three years, bringing the third 
year*s attrition to 15 students. In addition, consider that the president decides to give ultimate 
responsibility for the accomplishment of this goal to the V^W^ifesiclentlrpr Student Affairs. 
The Vice President then incorporates this institutional goal into a prograih Spal similar to the 
following: 4 

'To discuss with the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women, and all 
councilors, ways of reducing the present student attrition rate to 15 
students by the end of fiscal 1978.** 

Though the m^or responsibility for the accomplishment of tUis goal has been assigned to the 
Vice President for Student Affairs, the actual accomplishment may require active participa- 
tion of others, such as the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Director of Institutional 
Research, and possibly evert the Director of Institutional Plaiming. At some point, each of 
these lindividuals involved must incorporate some phase of the initial institutional goal into 
their individual program goals. 

The horizontal nature of this filtration is reflected in the fact that these individuals may be on 
the same administrative level, though their titles may be different; and to some extent, their 
authority is different, as reflected by their titles. However, in many cases^ the level of academic 
preparation may be the same..Cooperation among these individuals is extremely critical be- 
cause Itiere is no vertical authority present, and thus no superior/subordinate relationship to 
achiev(^ a stated objective. Though this horizontal filtration process is necessary for the opera- 
tions. It presents a great potential for conflict and must be handled wisely. This process is 
shown graphically in Figure 5. 
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*This council includes the president of the institution. The diagrann reflects the officiality of the president getting 
institutional goals rather than tha executive council dictating thd goals. 
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The following.comparison has been developed to summarize certain points about sound ob- 
jectives: 

Sound vs. Poor Objectives 

1 . Sound objectives are stated in terms of end results, whereas poor objectives 
are stated in terms of activities or processes. 

* 

2. Sound objectives are achievable in a specific period of time, poor objectives 
have no definite time consideration. 

3. Sound objectives are realistic and attainable; poor objectives arc idealistic. and/ 
or theoretical. 

4. Sound objectives have relevance beyond the immediate unit and, thereby, im- 
pact upon the total organization. Generally, poor objectives are of no real con- " 
sequence beyond the immediate unit. 

5. Sound objectives arc stated as clearly and precisely as possible, and are stated 
in terms of quantities. Poor objectives are ambiguous, too long or complex, 
and generally indeflnite in terms of numbers. 

6. Sound objectives are clearly within the mission of the institution. Poor objec- 
tives are either unclear in relationship to this point or are clearly outside of the 
institutional mission. * \ 

7. Sound objectives are consistent with available or anticipated resources; poor 
objectives are obviously too costly 

8. Sound objectives are stated in such a manner as to show commitment. Poor 
objectives involve no real commitment. 

9. Generally, sound objectives tell what and when, poor objectives tell why and 
how. 



SECTION C: A PROGRAM PLANNING SUBSYSTEM 

In order to establish program planning on a recurring basis, an annual cycle should be estab- 
lished to provide for the evaluation and coordination of program plans in line with institu- 
tional goals, and to help coordinate annual budget requests vHih a detailed projection of long 
range needs. There are six msyor phases of the annual planning cycle: ^ ^ 

1 . Organization Phase: The PPBS cycle for the coming academic year il organi- 
zed immediately, following the end df the current academic year or following 
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the submission of the institution's budget to the Board or to the State Legisla- « 
tures. Revised central forecasts of future projections and program needs pre- 
pared during the past academic year are submitted to each program area to aid 
in planning and programming. 

2. Program Report Prqiaration: Each program area begins the preparation of its 
program planning reports before the start of the new flscal year. 

3. Planning Team Conferences witfi Each Program Area: Conferences att sched- 
uled by the planning team with persons concerned with planning within each 
program area to discuss the msuor policy issues and administrative aspects and 
implications of the program reports that were submitted in Phase 2 This pro- 
vides the president with a general analysis and evaluation of m^or trends of 
the college or university programs. 

4. Program Coordination and Summarization: The program plans are combined 
and analyzed for planning and budgetary implications. Meetings are held with 
the program representatives to clarify policy issues and problem areas, prior to 
the submission of their budget request. 

S Integration of Program Plans and Budlget Requests: The program budget re- 
quests should be presented neariy four months after program plan reports are 
examined in relation to those program plans. During formal budget hearings, 
program directors present budget requests in the context of their program 
goals. This is the essence of the program budget structure. 

6. Institutional Budget Development: The proposed institutional budget is de- 
veloped in accordance with the priorities and resource requirements of the co- 
ordinated program plans. The research/planning offlce, with the planning 
team, prepare jointly a monograph describing in some detail the purpose, scope, 
procedures, program plans, and administrative plans for the program budget. 

Dates for these six phases of the planning cycle can be stipulated well in advance so that each 
person involved in the planning process has prior knowledge of target dates and information 
required. Internal planning cycles for each program area also are established. 

i 

The PPBS could be the basis on which an institution meets the challenges of the future through 
analysis of present activities. When evaluated properly, these activities lend direction to changes 
that should hi implemented in both short and long range time frames. The PPB System is of 
a continual and iterative nature, such that the outputs of one cycUcal element become the in- 
puts to the next element in the process. Basically, PPBS utilizes people to plan activities, imple- 
ment the activity plans, and evaluate the results of the activities to insure liiat objectives have 
been reached and goals have been met. Program planning is accomplished throu^ the institu- 
tional component responsible for planning, in this case the long range planning committee. 
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Program budgeting is accomplished by the institution s administrative and operational organi- 
zational structures. Evaluation is accomplished thrdUgh the administrative structure and via a 
special component, such as the Evaluative Committee, qr the Long Range banning Committee. 

Planning Pfiocess/Guidelines 

Program budgeting involves a conceptual revolution that belongs not to the business office 
but to the academic departments. Budgeting and planning actually comprise a unit which is 
different from the control process. For this reason, the business manager is best served if he or 
she is permitted to convert the program budget into a line-item budget for control use. There- 
fore, the budget should be readily convertible between program form fiduciary or control 
form with equal facUity. Data processing procedures can be designed to accomplish this con- 
version, and they are worth tfie effort. However, all the materials that go to the vice-presidents, 
deans, and departments for tnidget development should go in program form. This means that 
the business manager should also use a program budget to plan his part of the college opera- 
tion. 

Although faculty members and administrative officers are likely to find the logic of program 
budgeting attractive, its implementation will not be easily accepted. In its initial stages, if does 
' require more paper work and involv?..unfamiliar ways of considering problems. It is best to in- 
troduce the system slowly, allowigg about tour years for complete development. Supportive 
routines can be effected first and then the principles can be explained as each individual finds 
the routines useful. By implementing the three general objectives of the system in sequence, 
each process can take a firm hold before the ne^t is introduced. 

/ 

The first step is to increase participation in budget ntaking. At the same time, the campus com- 
hiunity can be introduced to the general terminology even though it will be several years be- 
fore a true program budget is in operation. In most colleges, the budget is developed by send- 
ing each department chairperson a statement showing the current year's budget and the amount 
to be expended under each line item up to the time that statement is received. The chairper- 
son proposes the level for next year by filling in the blank beside each line item and then re- 
turns this budget form to the business office. Customarily, if his or her requests have not ex- 
ceeded a predetermined inflationary allowance, this budget Will be approved. If the chairper- 
son requires an especially expensive increase, he or she will usually have to discuss it with the 
business manager and occasionally with the president. One or the other will approve or dis- 
approve the increase on an ad hoc basis. As the last step, the chairperson receives a printed 
statement of the approved budget, usually at the beginning of the new fiscal year. 



Step I 

Since this is the familiar procedure, it provides the best starting point for implementing pro- 
gram budgeting. Within the strategy being presented here, the first three steps of budget de- 
velopment should use the business office's line items rather than true program elements. The 
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emphasis, in the flrst round, is on increasing participation in the budgeting process. Depart- 
ment chairpersons should consult their colleagues in developing the budget and be prepared 
to support their requests for each line item with sound educational reasons. 

u 

The chief academic officer may begin by holding an individual meeting with each department 
chairperson, during which he explains to the chairperson that budget development in the edu- 
cational area is now the responsibility of the educational line officers and not the business 
manager. The chief academic officer should give the chairperson his or her budget for the 
fiscal year about to begin and ask him or her to begin work immediately, with the department, 
on a budget for the next fiscal year. 

In this first round, the budget form should contain all the line items normally used b^ the 
business office, a column for the approved budget of the fiscal year about to begin, a column 
to be filled in by the chairperson for the next fiscal year, a column showing the size of the pro- 
posed difference between the two fiscal years, and a column showing the percentages that 
these differences represents Although true program budgeting will not exist for several years, 
it is worthwhile to introduce the terminology at this stage by listing the department's total 
effort as a program and labeling etch of the budgetary line items as a program element. Simi- 
larly, the whole educational (teaching and research) budget should be labeled as a program 
category in the overall college budget. 

(At this point, some allowance must be made for the administrative structure of the college. 
The chief academic officer may be called the academic vice-president, dean of the college, 
dean of faculty, or provost. In some colleges, the department chairperson reports to the dean 
of a separate school. In this case, the dean of the school should meet with the chairpersons 
who report to him or her aind the deans should then work with the chief academic officer to 
produce an educational budget. The term dean will be used to rrfer to the person to whom 
the chairperson reports. In most cases, this term also refers to the chief academic officer, what- 
ever his or her real title may be; but it may also mean the head of a school in a college siruc- 
tured as a group of schools.) 



Determining Objectives 

While the dean is reviewing the mechanics of budget submission with the department chai^ 
person, ways of determining departmental objectives and priorities should also be discussed. 
Departments should discuss their teaching and research objectives as they are considering their 
budget proposals, and should be asked to write out these objectives and submit them to the 
dean, along with their budget. 

Department members should alsol^e requei;ted to design the programs they would like to im- 
plement if there were no financial constraints on their department. Though this planning exer- 
cise should ignore monetary restrictiom^ it should not be aimed at developing a department 
which would be incompatible with the general structure and objectives of the college. What 
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it should do is suggest programs that would produce the best possible teaching.and research 
uhit in that discipline for that particular type of college. As.another step in th}< basic planning 
exercise, department members must consider which parts of their program tht, would elimi- 
nate, in which order, if dramatic budget cuts were necessary. Naturally, departments will re- 
quire considerable reassurance if they are to undertake this second exercise honestly. They 
must also try to make it a realistic one by paying attention to factors which affect their 
' decisions, such as tenure. 



* Submitting ind Justifying the Budget 



Each department should have a month to submit its proposed budget. After the dean's office , 
has received the proposal, the increment and percentage difference columns should be filled 
in by the college data processing office. The dean should then review the budget proposals'and 
ask for details on those items that require explanation. 

The form of the budget needs to be more than a line-item presentation of dollar amounts. A 
minimum format requirement is the visible connection of activities and dollars in order that 
continuing and new commitments for program elements can be evaluated. Many forms have 
been developed*for this purpose. But the m^or features of all such forms are the realignment 
of budget dollars to fit program elements and the presentation of verbal explanation in addi- 
tion to the numbers. 

The sample form, a "Program Element Support Sheet," would show the name of the program, 
the name of the program element, and the proposed cost which will be filled in later. The re- 
mainder of the form will be used to complete a written justification for including each pro- 



graiTLfi totnent and for the level of support requested. The dean's office staff fills in the identi- 
fying data at the top and then sends the appropriate Support Sheets to each department chair 
person. The chairperson is asked to return the completed forms in approximately one month. 
Again, the chairperson should discuss these Support Sheets with his or her colleagues and have 
their assistance in justifying each budget item. 

After the Support Sheets have been returned, they can be combined with the budget forms for 
all departments to make a book. For each program, the dean should write a supporting state- 
ment that includes his or her recommendations for any support levels which differ from those 
proposed by the department, as well as his or her views on any unusual increases or decreased 
proposed by the department. The dean should also write a supporting statement for the entire 
educational program category, explaining any changes in emphasis which cause changes in the 
relative levels of financial support suggested for each program. 

Other officers of the college should be following the same procedures within their divisions at 
the same time. Although the responsibility for developing the system and supervising its gen- 
eral operation (including supervising the dean's assistant for budgeting) rests with the chief 
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academic officer, the business manager should be obtaining progfam budgets for the depart- 
ments he or she supervises. The same should be true of the development officer and the dean 
of students if they happen to report directly to the president. Nonteaching units which re- 
port to the dean, such as the admissions office, financial aid office, library, and registrar's of- 
fice, should follow the same procedures as the teaching departments. 



Cost Center Versus Program 

All officers of the college must understand the distinction between a cost center and a pro- 
gram. Cost centers are defined accoroing to administrative convenience and usually correspond 
to departments or offices. The aggregate line items and categories of the fiduciary budget, pro- 
duced by the businefe manager for control purposes, are related to the cost centen and group- 
ings of cost centers. These reflect the assignment of responsibiUty and authority within the in- 
stitution. They are ^reated and revised to control expenditures and do not correspond, except 
accidentally, to programs. They are designed to channel the documents required in financial 
control procedures and communications, and not to provide a conceptual base for reviewing 
aiid planning educational objectives. Programs serve this latter function. 

Most frequently, a cost center administers a single program, but there aire always exceptions. 
The same relationship applies to administrative divisions and program categories. Although in 
many cases a division head administers only one program category, it is often convenient to 
group program categories with diverse objectives into a single administrative division. Because 
the subdivisions and the program groupings serve different functions, it is undesirable to stretch 
progiams'to make tjiem fit cost centers or to reorganize administrative structures to satisfy 
the logic of programs or program categories. For example, it may be sound administrative 
practice to have the teachers of astronomy and physics in the same department. The types of 
equipment they may need show enough similarity that a single chairperson can sign all the re- 
quisitions and organize the budgeting procedures. On the other hand, it docs not make sense 
to treat them as part of one program and list courses which belong to clearly diverse discip- 
lines under a siftgle name, such as physical science, unless the faculty members waiit to deal 
with their subjects in an interdisciplinary v/ay for sound educational reasons. Administrative 
divisions must be determined by adminfctrative convenience, and programs and program 
groupings must be determined by educational planning considerations. 

; .) 

The President's Role > ! 

The final stage of budget, review begins when the president makes preliminary decisions about 
the levels of support available for the various programs. The dean should review these decisions 
with individual chairpersons, explaining all cases where the level assigned by the president dif- 
fers from the department's proposed level. Each chairperson should then have the opportunity 
to return to his or her department and discuss possible alternatives to any deletions or reduc- 
tions proposed by the dean or the president. Though the dean and the president should not 
modify the level of support approved for a part of the program, they should be very flexible 
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in allowing the department to propose alternate ways of reducing the overall program to the 
approved level of funding. ' ^ 

As soon as the dean and the departments agree on the level of support approved for each pro- 
gram, the president should submit the budget to the trustees and have it approved in final 
form. The entire review process described above for this first cycle should not take inore thin 
six months. Once the budget his been approved in final form, changes should be made only on 
the basis of carefully substantiated changes in circumstances. ^ > 

A formal method of requesting changes to the approved budget should be adoi^ to accomo- 
date reallocation of dollars and special situations. Forms should be similar to tMt original bud- 
get support sheets. A change form should be used to transfer funds from one program element 
to another without increasing the total approved level of the program. A supplement form 
should be used when the change requested does increase total program costs. The department 
chairperson uses these forms to state what circumstances or opportunities make these changes 
necessary. Neither changes nor supplements should be initiated orally. To do so, even in the 
most obviously meritorious cases, creates an atmosphere which is detrimental to sound institu- 
tional planning. While informality may be helpful in many administrative areas, loose bud- 
getary procedures are certain to be misunderstood by some individuals either as hasty decision- 
making without reference to institutional objectives or as evidence that political considerations 
influence budget decisions. 

Step III 

This description of the first round has established the procedural part^of the budgeting sys- 
tem and has demonstrated each participant's ro^e. The aim of the second cycle is to introduce 
a stronger planning component, both by moving the budgeting process six months ahead of its 
usual time and by tying the budget of each program more closely to its objectives. The first 
cycle started at the beginning of the fiscal year when the last budget using the old system had 
just become operational. If the suggested time sequence is followed, that budget will be final 
and annoutict^d half way through that same fiscal year, six months before it goes into effect.* 

Work then begins on the second budget cycle, which reinforces the procedures introduced in 
the first round ind adds new ones that will carry the college further toward a true program 
budgeting system. Pint, by shortening the total process from 6 to 3 months, a concrete bud- 
get can be produced 1 S months before it becomes operational. Secor|d, the departments and 
offices of the college can deal with program objectives more competently and at greater depth 
as a result of their experience with the first budgeting cycle. 

In general, the second sequence resembles the first. Line-item budgets are sent td each depart- 
' ment chairperson for each program that is his or her responsibility. At the same time, the 



*Note: For most state supported schools, it is probably not possible to have the budgeu approved under these conditions. 
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statement of departmental objectives tlj^Mie or ihe developed and submitted earlier is re- 
turned for revision. The chairperson is requested to refum both of these within one month. 
The deap's office then reviews the budget document within two weeks of its return and sends 
the Support Sheets to the chairperson pro(nptly.- In this cycle, the chairperson and the dean « 
should relate departmental objectives to the Support Sheets and the budget lini items. A form 
should tip sent for each line item that is not covered in the Qbjjectives or that conflicts with 
thtm. The dean should also send a memorandum pointing out tfiese discrepancies justified on 
a Support Sheet. All these forms and revisions of departmental objeptives should be returned 
* to the dean's office vhthirt three wpek^ after the chairperson receives them. Although this 
schedule leaves slightly less than one n^onth for preparing the final budget, it should be posii- 
ble to complete it ontima because everyone involved is now familiir with the process. 



Step III * , ' V • ^ . 

When this cycle has been- completed, a concrete budget proposal will beavailable one year 
and three months before the«beginning of the fiscal year in which it will become operative/ 
The third cycle produces a budget in concrete fohn two years before it becomeS]Operational.« 
Work on this round begins as s9on as the second cycle has been completed, and, like the sec- ^ 
phd,'this budget must be completed Within three months. 

This third cycle is the las^ training round. All the procedures previously described are followed, 
again with certain additions. Although department chairpersons are again sent a budget which 
lists line items under each program, they are introduced to a method for assigning budget items 
to programs. The third budget cycle uses all of the ro'utihes described above, but with even 
more emphasis on reviewing objectives. 

During the final stages of budget development, the'dean should b^gin working with the chair- 
persons on regrouping the line-item amounts ioto programs. This process is best commenced 
when the dean discusses possible modifications of the preliminary budget with each chairper- 
son. Before this meeting, the dean and his or her assistant should already have outUned^e 
Vways to relate departmental objectives to progriun elements and to reassign line-Item wiourits 
to these elements. When the dean discusses these with the department cljairpersons, the dean 
should give them his or her suggestions and ask that the departments attempt a final grouping^ 
of program elements for use in future budget cycles. The department should be given only 
about a month for this^roject. 



Step IV . P. 

After each'department returns its classification of pcpgram units to the (lean, and both the 
dean and the dean's assistant review them, the^irst true program budget for the institution 
can be initiated. By this time all administrative officen at every level have learned the rou- 
tines involved in a program budget cycle, except how to use true program elements. This 
fourth budget is begun two fiscal years prior to becoming operational as is every subsequent 
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annual budget. This fourth c/cle i»the model to be followed every year as the normal program 
budgeting procedure in thel institution. 

Each department chairperson should review his or her usual budget papers, but this time thv 
program elements are buUt around educational objectives. Faculty membere can now review 
the objectives under each element, determine which of these stUl have validity, and delete some 
or add others easUy because they have developed these program elements and they under- 
stand them. They should be able to propose a level of support for each program element and 
thereby develop a budget for the entire program. This is submitted to the dean and follow- the 
review process previously described. As before, the dean submits a budget for his program cate» 
go.y, this time supported by more specific overaU^bjffctives. Other officers reporting to the 
president should also develop their programs around program element!} and sets of objectives. 
The budget development and review process should take approximately the first four months 
of each fiscal year, but as noted, should develop a budget for the third year ahead. 

P 

Devd&«mig Program Elements 

Although the development of program elements may appear to be difficult to some department 
chairpersons, it should be pointed out to them that these groupings fit the usual lodes of aca- 
demirthought far better than the control line items used by the business office, k rograms usu- 
ally correspond to the standard academic discipUncs and program elements usuaUy correspond 
to generally recognized subdisciphnes. For example, the chemistry department should readily 
see that general chemistry, analytic chemistry, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and physical 
chemistry form natural groupings for their objectives and, therefore, natural program elements. 
The history program can be grouped readUy into such elements s world history, European his- 
tory. Southeast Asian history, American history, and historiography. 

Obviously, neither of these two examples is exhaustive and they may not conform to the way 
some colleges develop their programs or meet their objectives in these areas. The groupings 
must fit the objectives of the specific department in the specie college. Furthermore, the de- 
partment should not strain to apply some generally recognized classifica:ion of subdisciphnes 
if it docs not fit their goals. It is even more unwise for administrative officers to try to unpose 
some externally designed program bOdget classification system. Such systems^may be helpful 
in working out the proper classification of progrlims and.program elements on the carnpus, but 
they are not likely to completely fit any college's needs. 

'Jl 

Assigning Costs to Programs ^ . 

•In practice, developing a proper set of program elements is far easier than assignfaig their true 
budgetary costs. During the fourth cycle, an assignment of costs should be attempted, but it 
is unlikely to be achieved in a completely satisfactory way for several cycles. Departments 
may dislike aUocating portions of pne individual's salary to several program elements but this 
resistance can be overcome with patience. Attempts to uncover dispersed costs vary in 
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difficulty, and some individuate in chaise of nonteaching cost centers may feel threatened by 
having theb expenditures, alfocatcd to teachii^ departments. For example, it will probably be 
relatively easy to allocate the costs of a language laboratory to the language programs and pro- 
gram elements. But assigning the costs of a separate audiovisual aids unit to the appropriate 
programs may be difficult unless very good records have been kept on the use of the equipment. 

In a more troublesome case, the librarian is likely to waait his or her function to rank as a pro- 
gram rather than as a supporter of the teaching and research programs. However, it is desirable 
to assign library costs to teaching and research; and this need should be discussed carefully 
with the librarian. The differences between the administrative structure, the cost centers, and 
the program structure of the institution should be pointejl out to the librarian to emphasize 
that this change is merely a change in planning prc^edures and will not affect the librarian's 
authority or threaten his or her importance. Withor.t the librarian's cooperation, determining 
the accurate cost of library support for each pro^iam and program element will be impos^l^^ 

Budgeting Nonacademic Servicei ^ J ^ : . ' 

Developing a true program budgeting s^ stem outside the educational aiea also may present 
problems. The most significant nonteaching services of th^ college are likely to be supervised 
by the business manager, who may see these procedures as nothing more than an added burden. 
However, planning is as essential in the operation of buildings and grounds, dining rooms, the 
bookstore, and other cost centers of that type as it is in the academic area. It is no more diffi- 
cult and just as necessary to develop objectives, programs, and program elements in these areas, 
in student services, and in the fund-raising area as in the educational sphere. Academic plan- 
ning seems easier only because planning committees and self-studies are innate features of the 
professor's life. Nonteaching units of the college must be incltaded in every stage of the system. 
Some of the program classifications described in the program |Wification studies of the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education may case tht^ransition to prog:*am bud- 
geting for the nonteaching units (for example, the Program Classification Structure, Figure 6). 

In bringing them^into the program budgeting cycle, the chief academic offlcer must have full 
authority over all the officers of the college. He or she should be able to specify the timetable 
for developing th^ir budgets and the form in which each budget proposal must be received. In 
addition, this chief officer must review with them the adequacy of their suppcnting documents. 
In order to dischaiige these responsibilities he or she need not have authority to assign funds to 
these linits. Responsibility for budget procedures and authority over allocation of funds can 
be kept separate if that fits the operational style of the institution. 



Evaluating Alternative Programs 

The development of alternative approaches to objectives requires special attention in the pro- 
gram budgeting system. In the first cycle, it was suggested that each department consider which 
new objectives it would add if financial constraints were removed and, conversely, which it 
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would eliminate if funds were reduced dramatically. Beginning with the second cycle, the dean 
should insist that^ch department give good reasons for not proposing to support some pro- 
gram elements given in their list of possibilities. As part of the same evaluation, the chairper- 
son should be asked to present sound reasons for not eliminating some low-prior>y program 
elements to provide funds for such support. Although the department is likely to give^ satis- 
factory reasons for its choices, this procedure will promote a careful evaluation of all possible 
educational objectives. Similarly, the dean should develop aJist of future programs he would 
like to implement if funds become freer, and a set of priorities for eliminating some programs 
if financial support becomes restricted^ The president, in turn, should ask him or her to state 
the reason that some of the proposed programs should not be implemented at the expense of 
some of his or her low-priority programs. These procedures should also be applied to all divi- 
sions of the college, such as studmt services and others that report to the chief business officer. 



Using Faculty Committees 

Faculty committees should and can be involved in these procedures. Naturally, their role must 
fit the committee structure and operating principles of the college. The curriculuip or educa- 
tional policy^ committee of the college can perform ait important function. In most colleges, 
this committee normally reviews all new programs and courses proposed by departments or 
individuals. If the committee members phce each course in the context of its program element, 
they can insist that complete resource implications of any new proposal be presented to the 
committee at the time the committee considers it. It is also desirable for the dean to ask this 
committee to review and evaluate the stated objectives of e$fh department. The role of this 
committee in the development of the educational budget should be a strong one. It should 
exercise extensive control over the development of new program elements and programs, and 
should provide the dean with sound advice in developing the objectives for the educational 
program category. 

If a faculty budget committee exists at the institution, it also can be easily integrated into 
program budgeting procedures. It should advise the president in his evaluation of objectives 
presented by the heads of the various divisions and, depending on the authority granted it, 
assist in deciding how to allocate resources to these divisions. Members of both types of 
faculty committee will find that under program budgeting, control over institutional, resource^ 
basically is held by those who operate the programs. Whether of not faculty authority is exer- 
cised at the^highest level of budget decisions, the important decisipns are made at the depart- 
ment level. ^ ^ 



Administrative Stnicture 

Variations in administrative structure have Uttle effect on the implementation of this system. 
It works just as well in a college which has divisions as it docs in one with departments. As 
emphasized before, the system is built around the activities which implement the objectives 
rather than around cost centers and is therefore adapted to any structure of cost centers used 
in the institution. 
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SECTION D: PROGRAM ANALYSIS 

The process of program analysis provides a systematic means of evaluating existing or pro- 
posed programs of the institution in an organized effort to optimize operating efficiency and 
program impact. Furthermore, program analysis provides a means of helping to ensure that 
all operating programs are in tune with the institutionil mission, goals, and objectives. 

The actual process is basically composed of three elements: 



1. Preparation of detailed drafts of all operating programs projected over multi- 
year planning periods ^ ~^ 

2. Review of these projected plans 

3. Approval or disapproval of program plans. 

The basic output of the program analysis process is the development of an approved multi- 
year program and flnancial plan for the institution. This document is usually referred to as 
the Multi-Year Plan (MYP). It is basically developed in three steps, which are an extension of 
the three elements of program analysis mentioned previously: 

1. Using planning guidelines, each academic department reviews its current program's opera- 
tions in terms of impact, efficiency, costs, resource requirements, etc., and develops recom- 
mendations or projections for the future (see Program Analysis-Academic Dept. for a further 
discussion of planning guidelines). 

2. Support and other nonacademic programs review their current operations and resource re- 
quirements, and develop a set of recommendations or projections for the future. 

3. The various recommendations and projections from academic, support, and other non- 
<academic programs are reviewed, analyzed, and modified, then combined to produce the 
Multi-Year Plan. 



Progrgm Analysis- Academic Departments 

Institutions of higher learning are built on their academic programs, though they have tremen- 
dous impact in many other significant areas of human existence. Consequently, it is an extremely 
critical part of the planning and budgeting process when academic departments and/or programs 
are asked to make an indepth review of their programs and priorities. The job is to develop pro- 
grams that facilitate the accomplishment of the mission, goals, and objectives of the institution, * 
while continuously creating alternative progrrims that fit within its financial parameters. The 
problems arise when reflection is made on the conditions of each, because both are changing. 
The institutional mission, goals and objectives are changing to correspond to the role of educa- 
tional institutions in relationship to the needs of a continuously changing society. This is com- 
pounded by the fluctuating conditions of flnancial resources. These conditions make the review 
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process more difficult; but, as a result of these conditions, the review process becomes more 
necessary. 

The review process should consist of an examination of each program currently offered by the 
department. The examination should consider the content and efflcacy of each course in con- 
tributing to the success and quality of educational programs within the^departmental structure. 
The analysis should answer such questions as: Is this course or program continuing to be rele- 
vant to the needs and/or demands of the students, or society? Is the cost of providing the 
course/program within the economic horizons of the department? Ultimately, should the in- 
stitution be replaced, amended^or changed in some other way to correspond to the needs of 
those concerned? ' 

The departmental analysis will focus primarily on academic programs; however, each depart- 
ment must consider its projected resources and jieeds in relationship to its academic activities. 
When considering these resources, it is important to include support resource along with ma- 
terials, personnel, and other direct cost* This subject is covered in more detail in the next 
section. Support Departmental Review* 

Once each department has formulated its projected program activities on the departmental 
level, it submits these plans to the PPBS Planning Team through the Policy Committee at the 
institutional level* The policy committee then reviews these plans and submits them to the 
analytical studies committee of the PPBS Planning Team for indepth review. Once this review 
is completed, the departmental projections, along with recommendations of the analytical 
team, are returned Xo the policy committee for final decisions before the multi-year plan is 
prepared. A more detailed description of this process is shown below. 

Pirognm Review Procedure: (Departmental) 

The academic program review procedure at the departmental level has approximately five 
steps which can be modified to fit the needs of individual college circumstances. These steps 
are outlined below. 

1 . Review Planning Guidelines: 

* 

Planning guidelines are a common base from which all operating units (academic or non- 
academic) can perform their annual planning. They typically cover the following areas: 

Review of Planning and Budgetinig Proceduiet— Each year the institution may make 
changes in its PPB procedures* This component of the guidelines specifies the timing and 
content of various submissions to the president and/or trustees of the institution* Also, 
the timing and content of all submissions to the PPB Planning Committee are stipulated. 
Furthermore, any detail on how the various activities in this planning process are to be 
scheduled would be helpful to departmental and support personnel. 
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Statement of Mission, GolU; and OI:jectives-Each year, there should be a "review of in- 
stitutional goals and objecltives. During this review, the institutional mission should be 
considered. This is not to suggest that the mission and goals should be changed as often 
as each planning period; but the mission ind goals should be considered or reviewed each 
year. On the other hand, objectives are more short-lived, and thus have a tendency to 
change more regularly. Some of the considerations would Include questions such as: At 
what type of students are the programs aimed? What type of programs are offered? What 
type of programs should be offered? What type of academic environment should be con- 
structed, etc.? 

College Oiganization-This component provides an opportunity for the president to make^ 
announcements of recent or forthcoming changes in the college organization and/or staff 
appointments. 

Review of Reaouroet-This component provides an opportunity for individ^ials 

involved in planning to review the facilities and staff now ^tjO^jt^fi^^ Any 

changes should be mentioned. ^ ^ ; 

Review of Environmental F^gt^rs^'Wiile the statement of 5 jals, and objectives 

has been included jii^VMj^siy, this component allows analysis and reasoning for the insti- 
tution^j^tfon on the following: 

■ the type(s) of student the institution is trying to reach 

■ the institution's position in the spectrum of institutions of higher education within 
the qity, state, region, or nation 

■ the institution's emphasis on career and general education 

* 

■ efforts of the institution in community or social involvement on a local, state, re- 
gional, or national basis. 

Environmental Anumptions-These are projections concerning economic environmental 
conditions during the coming fiscal year. Institutional assumptions will be made concern- 
ing changes in areas such as: 

■ sources or amounts of support 

■ trends in wages, salaries, and prices at the local as well as state and national levels 

■ policy on fee increases or other such revenue changes 

■ other local institutions that may affect the one in consideration in the foreseeable 
future. 
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Review of Institutionil Policies- All institutions have a number of implicit and explicit 
policies that directly affect their personnel and their operations. Sdme of the more crit- 
ical policies that should be inclu^ in the planning guidelines are: 

■ policy on teaching staff work load 

■ policy on class size ' 

■ ratio of teaching staff to support personnel 

■ the number of hours each day that facilities are actually used for scheduled activities 



^ ■ hours per week and the number of weeks that courses are taught 

■ tuition and other fee levels for full- as well as part-time students 

■ salary scales 

■ faculty involved in research, public service, and administration. 

Enrollment Forecast— Successful application of programming, planning, and budgeting 
in any institution that is going to be more than an inconsistent response to immediate 
pressures for change requires critical attention to enrollment projections: Is enrollment 
increasing, decreasing, shifting, or remaining stable? Long range as well as immediate 
planning require enrollment projection by total students, status (freshmen, sophomore, 
junior, senior, etc.), msyor, and/or program. The more accurately this can be accomplished, 
the better prepared the institution is to plan its staff and facilities' needs, or to cut its 
costs, as the particular situation warrants. It ^ important to give the same assumptions 
to each individual involved in the planning function. 

Request for Proposals-The PPB guidelines culminate in a formal request by the president 
to submit program plans and proposals to the PPB Planning Team. This officially begins 
a new PPB cycle. The basis for this planning cycle is the review process at the departmen- 
tal level with the program and resource requirements over the next Ave years, and empha- 
sis on the next year. 

Departmental heads or departmental level planning teams review these planning guidelines in 
order to construct the proposal for submission to the PPB Planning Team. 

2. Review Program Structure an4 Tetdiinig Methods 

The next step in the program analysis procedure is a departmental level review of all 
programs within the department. Furthermore, a review is made of all courses in each 
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program, and finally, a review ii made of the content of each course. During this anal- 
ysis, answers to the following questions should provide signj^cant input for the depart- 
mental program review. (These are only some of the questions that should be asked, 
others should be developed to meet the particular needs of the review team.) 

■ How can the programs, courses, and the course content be improved? 

■ What would be the comparative costs associated with any planned improvement? 

■ Are new programs needed to meet certain goals or objectives (institutional/ 
departmental) that are not presently being met? 

■ Are present teaching methods effective? 

■ How might these teaching methods be improved to increase the learning process? 

■ What would be the comparative costs of new instructional methods? 

■ Are all texts up-to-date, or are they the best for the instructional method or ap- 
proach being used? 

■ Does the institution have community involvement as one of its objectives? If so, do 
the programs within the department reflect any significant impact on the community? 

■ Should some of the programs be deleted or should some pf the programs be expanded? 

■ What would be the comparative costs of any of these changes? 

Perform Indepth Evaluation of Any Program Alternatives and/or Possible Changes in 
Teaching Methods. , 

As the review team begins the process of analysis, many questions will arise concerning 
programs. As a result of these questions, issues and alternatives will emerge. Somjp will 
be m^or aqd others will be minor; but attention of the analysis team should be focused 
on the most in^portai^t changes and those that will have the most impact t)n the learn- 
ing process, or ih'^ departmcr.tal/program operations. At this point, it is important to re- 
member that whenever chans^s are considered, there must be costs associated with these 
courses of action. Consequently, the question asked each time should be: What are the 
comparative costs for all of the alternatives available? 

' Establish Departmental Priorities 

An integral part of the program analysis process is reviewing departmental priorities and 
developing new ones if necessary. This review of priorities extends into each program 
area. The finalized priorities of one department or one program to another need not be 

» 
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consistent or the same in any way. The decision as to which department or prograiii^s 
priorities flt best within the institutional mission, goals, and objectives given the pre- \ 
sent and proposed resources will be decided at a higher level of planning. For this rea- ^ 
son, it is important that program priorities be established with consideration for de- 
partmental priorities, goals, and objectives. Likewise, departmental priorities should be 
established with consideration for the institutional mission, goals, and objectives. This 
situation is reinforced by the issuance of planning guidelines each year. 

5. Departmental Analysis of Economic Impact of Proposed Changes 

Though resource allocation is not within the sphere of authority for academic depart* 
ments, they should be required to provide projected or expected costs and revenue im- 
plication of their activities and priorities, over the next Ave years. 



Support Area Program Review 

Review of the various programs in academic departments corresponds to a similar review of 
support and administrative facilities required to serve thp college during the academic and fls- 
cal year. Examples of th^se areas are: student services, business of flee, library, of flee of ad- 
missions, offlce of the registrar, offlce of development, physical plant, maintenance, cafeterias, 
dormitories, sports facility, and any other area that does not fall within the classiflcation of 
academic departments. 

The process by which academic departfnents review their programs and other activities also 
applies to the support area review. Sonie modifications are made to reflect the inherent dif- 
jference in the nature of the two areas. The following narrative will delineate these differences. 

Administrative and support areas review their activities and expected activities in relationship 
to projected enrollment flgures, control requirements of the institution or state regulatory 
bodies, and other guidelines oriented toward the economics of operations. These units operate 
more like traditional business concerns than do academic departments. This is not to suggest 
that academic departments should not be more conscious of cost/beneflt. But, given the nature 
of their individual function, they are knowledge-oriented and, as such, are more concerned 
with the learning function rather than the day-to-day business and support function of the ad- 
ministrative departments and operational units. Consequently, operations of administrative 
and support programs should be subjected to a program review process, with operational effl- 
ciency as its basis for evaluation. Questions should be raised concerning adequate staffing: 
Are we overstaffed or understaffed? Does the existing staff perform at an acceptable level? . 
How can we provide better services? How can we cut our costs and still operate effectively? Is 
there new equipment or are there methods of operating with which we are not familiar? 

The timing of the program analysis review will vary from one institution to another, depend- 
ing on the particular circumstances. However, usuaUyJhe^reference is to schedule this 
phase of the total PPB review after completion oTthe^cademic review. The expected outcome 
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of this design is that supportive areas will be considered in light of revised program activities. 
To review supportive areas along with academic areas may not allow enough separation of 
function to provide for adequate and impartial analysis. On the other hand, if the support re- 
view preceeds the academic review, then it would suggest that the academic activities depend 
on the available support services. The point is that to a great extent academic activities and 
support activities are interdependent, expanding togethei and existing within the reality of 
the confines of each other. 

For this reason, coordination of the academic and administrative/support program review re- 
quires specifically designated communication arrangements between all individuals and opegi- 
tional areas concerned. The importance of this cooperation is exemplified in the fact that 
though education is the main function of colleges and universities, the support resources called 
for by a nc^w program reconunendation may reflect greater costs ind thereby a greater drain 4)n 
total institutional resources than the direct instructional costs. ^ 



The College Review Process 

The formal process of review starts at the program level within each department and proceeds 
through each organizational level until all proposals are consolidated and presented to the col- 
lege review committee as representative of mayor areas of activity. Once these m^or^tivity 
areas (programs, departments, schools) have submitted their consolidated proposals Vepresent- 
ing their particular level of institutional activity, all proposed programs are consolidated so 
that their impact on the total institution can be assessed by the PPB Planning Committee. This 
, is usually facilitated by the analytical studies team. The consolidated proposals are then sub- 
imitted to the Policy Committee for final action, along with possible alternatives. The final 
Multi-Year Plan is submitted to the appropriate governing body of the institution (Board of 
Tni&^es, State Agencies, etc.). 
' \ 

\ 

The initial consolidation process is basically mechanical in that the various proposals are added 
to see if they conform to the overall financial constraints of the institution. Furthermore, they 
are reviewed for conformity to planning guidelines, institutional policies, and other pertinent 
factors as deemed necessary for uniformity by the PPB Planning Committee. Based on the aggre- 
gate statement\^f resource requirements for the academic sector, adjusted to fit the budgetary 
constraints and o^er restricting factors, the PPB Planning Committee or other executive 
bodies of senior administration can assess the resulting need for supportive resources including 
administration, phytical plant, academic support services, student services, etc. This means that 
each proposed program must provide an accurate statement of resource requirements. Academic 
commitments have to be made without regard to the work load these proposals ^ould impose 
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on the various support groups. Many times good academic ideas have failed because of inade- 
quate support services, or noncoordinated support services. Obviously, academic programs 
in general have a higher claim on available resources than support service, but the critical al- 
liance between the two cannot be overemphasized. Though it is the responsibility of each pro- 
graA head (who may not necessarily be a department head) to present an accurate statement 
of total resource requirements for his or her particular program, it is the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the analytical studies team to review these requirements with uniform guidelines to 
assure their accurateness« / 

At this point, the analytical studies team must review each program's priorities. No decision is 
made at this point as to the appropriateness of these goals, objectives, and related activities. 
However, a review is made to determine if the related activities help to facilitate the accom- 
plishment of the stated goals. If there seems to be some inconsistency, the analytical studies 
team may confer with the program head or department head (whichever the case may be), 
, and correct the inconsistency so that the program priorities (goals, objectives, and related 
activities) can be presented to the Policy Committee in an accurate and free flowing fashion. 

After each proposal has been reviewed for accuracy of resource requirement and consistency of 
priorities by the analytical studies team, all proposals are submitted to the Policy Committee. 
The committee will evaluate program priorities and reconcile resource requirements brought 
about by constraints imposed by limited revenue and the need for minimum supporting services. 
As a result, program priorities established earlier may have to be revised in light of the financial 
situation of the institution. A new set of priorities is then worked out between the PPB Policy 
Committee or their designeee (the Analytical Studies Committee) and the program head or de- 
partment head. Beyond this point, the analytical studies team provides manpower for analysis 
to be used at the discretion of the Policy Committee. 

Once all programs have been reviewed and a decision reached as to the level of their resource 
requirements, these programs should be summarized and documented in the form of an offl- 
dal Multi-Year Plan. The time line projection for this plan is usually Ave years, with speciflc 
Une-item projections for the coming flscal year. 



Documentation of the Multi-Yeir Pla|i 

The approach used by an institutioji to^ocument its Five-Year Plan (Multi-Year Plan) will vary 
according t6 itsiwticular situation. Generally, more detail will be required when an institution's 
top management depends on the approval and support of trustees, state funding sources, or 
other agencies that support the institution in a mtgor capacity. A further determination of the 
amount of detail will be the level of sophistication represented on these controlling bodies. How- 
ever, in practical terms, it is usually good to include enough detdl to provide a decision-making - 
body with enough management information to allow them to make critical choices that are 
fundamentally sound. 
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The next step in the documentation process is deciding who will prepare the final Fwe-Year 
Plan. This indWidual or committee will have primary responsibility for assembling and 
narrating the document on the basis of information gathered during'the departmental and col- 
lege review. Generally, this task is the responsibility of a select commh^e designated by the , 
president for its analytical and technical writing ability. Pint thoughts would suggest a select 
subcommittee of the analytical §tudies team for this responsibiUty , but this depends on any 
number of factors that may vary with each institution. 

The documentation of the final Multi-Year Plan is simply a consolidation of all five-year pro- 
gram projections into a comprehensive plan for the entire institution, projected over the next 
five years. Ideally, since the final product is derived from numerour subcomponents, these com- 
ponents should bcilocumented in the same systematic su icture u the final document. The 
actual structure will depend on the needs of the particular institution. However, a structural 
reference for program proposals, as well as the final institutional plan, is reflected below. 

^Departmental or program proposals should contaii/the following in one form or another: 

A. Backgfound-A description of the current status of the program and background on 
programmatic activities. 

B. Rationale-A narrative statement as to the impact the current or proposed activities 
will have on the accomplishment of institutional goals and objectives. 

C. Operational Plan-Who will plan, administer, implement, and monitor the planned 
. or continuing program activities. 

1 . Pescribe the organizational structure and lines of authority 

2. Define the personnel responsibilities and program responsibifities of the individ- 
uals concerned. 

D. Planned or Continuing Program Activities-What are the specific objectives to be at- 
tained by defined program actWities relating, evaluating criteria, and measures of 
performance. 

E. Resource Requirementt-What ar||he personnel requirements over the projected 
five-year period. What are the materials requirements over the period. Finally, what 
are )Oie capital or funding requirements over the projected period. 

^ F. Implementation Schedule-What is the time frame for the various activities involved 
in the program. . 

G. " Cooperative Arrangements-Are there any outside organizations invohred in the pro- 
gram efforts. Or, are there interdepartmental cooperative efforts. What is the ex- 
pected impact of these efforts. 




al institutional plan should contain, in one form or another, the following: 

A statement of the institutional mission, goals, and objectives. Included should 
any changes and reasons for these changes. 



B. A narrative of the consolidation of all program activities. (The Uniformity of pro- 
gram submission becomes important at this point) Included should bt expected or 
projected programs, existing progmiM, staffing requirements, facilities needs, funds 
implied or requi^d, an^ source analysis for these funds (student fees* tuition, etc.), 
analyt^ data on progrim cost per student, per student credit hour, institutional 
cost per student, and any other relevant cost projections. 

C. Speciflc details on new programs and their expected impact on the institution, or 
. the community, frOm both in academic (or social) and economic perspective. In- 
cluded should be narrative information on how these programs have been judged 
from comparative analyses wit^ other alternatives. 

0 , 

D. Speciflc details on any programs that have been delet^ from the institutional active 
list of pro-ams. Included ^ould be the expected impact of this situation on the in- 
stitution, its students, or the community, and the reigns for the deletion given the 
possible alternatives. , 



Function of the Institutional Plan 

The Institutional Five-Year Plan may be used in a number of different ways: 

1 . The Five-Year or Multi-Year Plan may be used for submission to trustees or 
other important, outside agencies for either approval or as an indicator of in- 
stitutional foresight. ^ 

2. The plan may be a means of developing the total budget for next year, and 
trandating this program-oriented document into an indicator of resources re- 
quired by the various departments and programs to fulflU program goals and 
ultin^ately institutional goals and objectives. r> 

3. It provides a control mechanism for the ensuing year.. 

... 

■4. It provides a base for forward planning into the rifext planning period. 

S. If used properly, the document ban facilitate constructive suggestions for change 
by representing not only. the present situatipn, but also past decisions and the 
reasoning by which the plans were devised. 
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SECTION E: BUDGETING SUBSYSTEM 

Budgeting is a management tool used for short term financial planning and control. That is, 
budgeting is a method of institutional program planning and control that focuses on monthly 
andone-to two-year expenditure plans for the future. Traditionally, budgeting has been con- 
ceived as a device to limit faculty /staff expenditures. A more realistic approach, however, is 
to view the budgeting system as a tool fdr obtaining the most effective use of the institution's 
financial rcsoirfjcs to promote the mission, goals, and objectives pf the institution. 



A; stated by the American Council on Education:^ 

Budgets are statements of estimated intomc and expenditures for 
fixed periods or for specific projects. They express in terms of dol- 
lars the educationa} program of the institution. Tfieir approval by 
proper authorities constitutes authorization to incur the expendi- 
ture set forth therein and to collect the anticipated income. One of 
the purposes pf the budget is to insure that an institution does not 
obligate itself in excess of available resources, therefore, the ap- 
proved budgets of an educational institution are the primary instru- 
ments of fiscal control. 



Overview of the Budgeting ^iystem 

plndamentally, the budgeting system provides a mechanism for improving institutional opera- 
* Jtons; it is a ^continuous systematized effort to provide effective ^icademic, administrative, and 
^raipport programs. The budgeting system utilizes a set of performance standards or targets (pro- 
jections). Budgets are revie^d to compare plans and results C<^eviations of t)lanned expenditures 
from actual budget expenditures); and this process "controls" the plan. Establishing budget 
projections requires a realistic understanding of thq activitictf carried on by the institution. 
Arbitrary projections, set without a clear understanding of the minimum costs (salaries, sup- 
pUes, consultants, etc.Hs determined by the nature of the program^s operation, will do more 
harm thaagood. Budgets imposed in an arbitrary fashion may represent impossible targets 
(overbudgeting) at the one extreme or budget projections that arc too lax on the other (under- 
budgeting). If budget projections are unrealistically low, frustration, resentment, and ineffi- 
ciency will develop. If budget projections are uhrealistically high, cost will be out of control 
(greater propensities t(rspend), program delivery will suffer, resentment will develop, and 
morale wilLdeteriorate. 
# 

However, a set of budgets based on a cle^ir understanding and careful analysis of institutional 
programmatic activities can play a positive role for the institution. Therefore, th^ budget 



^Natiokl Committee on the Pieptntk>n of a Manual on CoUege and University Buii « Administiation. I (Washington. DC: 
Ameiion CouncU on Education, 1952), 23. 
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becomes an important communication link between decision makers and operational unit 
personnel whom they administer. 

Budgets also provide planning and control mechanisms by enabling management to anticipate 
change and adapt to it. Institutional programs in the current economic environment are subject 
to heavy competition anci scrutiny. In such a dynamic envu-onment, the rate of growtfeof simi- 
lar institutions changes as the economy as a whole fluctuates. This growth, under the fl\ictuat- 
ing economic conditions, affects similar institutions in a number of different ways. If an insti- 
tution plans ahead, the budget and control process can provide institutional decision makers 
with a better basis for understanding the institution in relationship to the general student, 
"community, and economic environment. This increased understanding will lead to faster re- 
action to developing events, thus incieasing the institution's ability to perform effectively. 

The budgeting system, therefore, improves internal coordination of all institutional activities. 
This interiial control element reflects the basic theme of this section of Chapter V, to show 
how the financial budgeting system may be improved. 

0 

The following section provides detailed definitions of the activities, processes, methods, and 
procedures required for the effective review, development, installation, and maintenance of a 
comprehensive budgeting subsystem utilizing the PPBS model framework. In defining this 
budgeting subsystem, the subsystem will first be delineate^into its msyor operational com- 
ponents: Budget Planning, Budget Analysis^ and Budget Conifol. Each of these components 
will be defined and described, relating both the processes, methods, and procedures involved 
in the effective development and maintenance of these components; and the required inter^ 
faces of these components with other PPBS subsystem components, i.e.. Program Planning 
Subsystem, Program Analysis. Evaluation Subsystems. 



The Flow of the Budget Plans 

Budget planning occurs at various levels of the institution. Referring to Figure 7, Institutional 
Budget Flow, academic activity budget plans A and B are channeled by faculty and program 
coordinators into the nexc msyor academic program budgeting function. At most institutions, 
this budgeting function is conducted at the academic dean, division chairperson, department 
head, and/or faculty committee levels. After careful review and analysis of the proposed 
activity plans, a combined plan A B incorporates cost effective ingredients of any or all 
activity plans considered. Integrated budget plan A B is subsequently channeled into the over- 
all institutional program budgeting function, i.e., president, president's cabinet, long range 
planning team, etc. At this level, the budget plan A B is integrated into the overall institution- 
al budget planning function. M^or administrative program budgets C and D and msyor stu- 
dent services budgets E and F are likewise integrated into the institutional program budgeting 
function. At this level, academic, administrative, and student services budget plans are sys- 
tematically reviewed, analyzed, and combined to fo'^ulate an optimal institutional budget 
plan. 
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Budget Fonnats 



Budget fonnats to be utilized in the institutional program budgeting system should contain 
the following major budget components: 

1. Personnel 

Professional 
Clerical 

2. Fringe 

3. Travel 

4. Supplies 

5. Equipment. 

Personnel projections involve the estimating of specific professional and clerical personnel 
whicli will be required for effective implementation of planned activities. Personnel should 
be classified by position and a commensurate salary projected. In projecting salaries, normal 
salary increases should be projected. 

Fringe benefits should be estimated, based on the institution's fringe benefit formula. (Usually 
a percentage of professional and clerical personnel expenditures.) 

Travel expenditures should be estimated, based on the projected number of trips, air trans- 
portation, per diem, and local transportation costs per trip. 

Supplies expenditures should be estimated, based on the amount and cost of paper, duplicat- 
ing« and other expendable items (usually determined by life costs). 

o 

Equipment expenditures should be estimated, based on the amount and cost of equipment to 
be utilized. 

# (It should be noted that classification differences between supply and equipment are based on 

the useful life of the equipment. Supplies have no useful life and are usually inexpensive per 
unit.) 

Contract expenditures should be estimated based on outside resources, e.g., consultants, 
agencies, foundations, etc. 

Other Costs should be estimated based on expenditures which are not classified above, but 
which are direct costs, i.e., costs directly traceable to a particular activity. 
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Budget Administration and Control 



THE BUDGET ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 

To provide for optimal management of institutional funds, comprehensive budgetary account- 
ing, control, and reporting systems should be continuously in operation. A description is given 
of each msuor process variable in this »ystA from the timely receipt of projected institutional 
revenues through the timely and accountamc disbursement of these funds to the various pro- 
gram areas. (Budget level allocations have already been approved.) 

Stage 1 : I»uance of funds by the revenue source through the receipt of funds by the institution. (See Figure 8: 
Funds Manigement System ' 

Upon the timely submission of fund requests, which are based on budget plan, funds are received 
and recorded by the office of business and finance and notification of this receipt is forwarded to 
the appropriate program administrator. 

Stag^ 2: Receipt of funds by the institution througjh the disbursement of funds to program areas. 

1. Funds are received by the office of business and finance as described in Stage 1 
above. 

2. Separate accounts with line-item designations are established for each component 
budget in the chart of accounts (academic, administrative, etc.), and are then 
entered into a comprehensive accounting system. 

The accounting system should utilize effective hardware and documented ac- 
counting procedures and policies. It should also provide for optimal account- 
ability through its conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
in the generation of monthly and annual financial statements. 

3. Budget requests are initially channeled through some msgor academic/ 
administrative unit for initial approval, e.g., department heads, academic 
deans, etc. The request is then forwarded to the office of business and finance/ 
purchasing. 

The purchasing agent, the comptroDer, or the accountant then has the respon- 
sibility of encumbering the requesting program's budget for both the allow- 
ability of costs (specified by the terms of the grant) and the availability of 
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Figuro 8: Funds Managtment System 



funds. If the request-with regard to allowability of costs and availability of 
lund expenditure is approved: 

/ 

a) A purchase order is issued to authorize the disbursement of these funds 
to the requesting program area. / 

b) On receipt of the purchase order, the accounts payable staff verifies re- 
ceipt of the invoiced obligation. The invoice is then compared with the 
requisition and purchase order, and if there are no discrepancies, the 
accounts payable staff prepares a voucher which is the basis for" drawing 
a check for payment. 

c) The check is then certified and signed by the director of business and 
finance. 

d) The office of business and finance provides for the monitoring and con- 
trol of specific program expenditures through the systematic recording 
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of these expenditures. If the request is not approved notification, with 
justifying comments, is forwarded to the requesting program area. 



4. Payroll for salaried and nonsahried personnel is usually authorized via a con- 
tract drawn up by the president's office. All disbursements as they relate to 
these contracts are approved by the director of business and finance. 

5. Capital expenditures are requested and extracted from the institution's capital 
fund account. The director of business and finance and the president usually 
approve all expenditures from this account. The procedure for the disburse- 
ment of these funds is the siuTie as outlined in statement 3 above. 

6. .Monthly financial statements arc generated by the business and finance office. 
The business manager coordinates the review and distribution of these re- 
ports. These reports are generally distributed to program coordinators/ 
administrators to provide useful program planning, management, and evalua- 
tion information. 

7. Outside auditing is provided annually by an approved accounting entity. 



TOE ACCOUNT CODING SYSTEM 

To ensure the effective monitoring and control of institutional prop^am expenditures, the bud- 
get control function should utilize a comprehensive account coding system to record'and moni- 
tor expenditures based on source of funds, name of program, and type of expenditure. 

An example of such a nine-digit account coding system is described below. (See also Figure 9: 
Account Coding System/Budget Categories and Classification). 

Prior to the implementation of a given budgeted program, a special four-digit account is set up 
to identify the fund source, i.e., general income, grants, gifts, etc. Referring to Figure 9, this 
account designation is 2104. After this account is set up, an-additional digit is provided to iden- 
tify the specific program accounts. For example, a grant-funded humanities program would be 
coded 11041, with the fifth digit, 1, representing an expenditure in humanities. The final four 
digits identify the type of expenditure, i.e., personal service expenditures (0100 series), supply 
expenditure (0300). To summarize the coding designation, an account number 21041-0101 
would designate a grant personal service expenditure, for the humanities program. Through 
this comprehensive account coding system, an institution is provided a fund expenditure moni- 
toring and control mechanism in addition to useful planning information. 
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Information Providad 


Account Designation ^ 


Specific Coding Component 


1. Program/Grant expenditure 
account 

2. Program/Grant expenditure 
account 

1. Program/Grant expenditure 
account 

2. Specific program 

%1. Type of expenditure 

1. Program/Grant expenditure 
account 

2. Specific program 

3. Type of expenditure 

4. Subgrouping of types of 
expenditures 


2104. 

2104 1 ^ 
21041 - 0100 

21041 - 0 101 


identifies type of accot^nt 

identifies major program 
account, i.e., IHumanities, 
Faculty Development, etc. 
identifies ^pe of expenditure, 
i.e., perso t services contrac* 
tual, suppliers, etc. 

identifies tower level of ex* 
\ penditure grouping, i.e., 
\ secretarial personal service, 
^ and faculty personal service 

\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 



Figure 9: Account Coding System/Budget Categories and Classiflcatioti 
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Budge^Review and Analysis 



MAJO? COMPONENTS OF THE BUDGET REVIEW AND ANALYSIS FUNCTION . 
Budget review and analysis, similar to the program and budget planning process, occurs at vari- 
ous institutional program levels. Initial budget plans submitted by faculty /department heads/ 
staff members are first reviewed by msyor institutional decision making uqit, i.e., long range 
planning committee, academic dean, director of business and finance, etc. 

The budget is reviewed at this level to insure the most cost-effective allocation of institutional 
funds. Budgets are reviewed with a clear focus on all institutional priorities and how these 
priorities can be effectively financed. Academic, administrative, and support program priori- 
ties are then budgeted by the president in conjunction with his msyor administrative/academic 
cabinet. 

In addition to the formal periodic review referred to above, continuous budget review and 
analysis activities should be conducted. These review and analysis activities should be con- 
^^ucted by department/division heads to insure the effective feedback of cost and other finan- 
cial data into the institutional planning process. This review not only provides useful planning 
and central information, but will also provide valuable budget development training for "non- 
financial" faculty, program coordinators, and staff members. 

SECTION F: EVALUATION SUBSYSTEM 

The evaluation process is critical to the success of any programming, planning, and budgeting 
system. It represents a point at which ajl programs are considered in terms of what they were 
supposed to accomplish with the resources aUocated and what they actually accomplished. 
Further, the institutional activities in general are evaluated by the PPB committee in terms of 
what the institution projected as its activities and accomplishments and what actually was ac- 
complished. The culmination of.the two evaluations should give top administrators some bench- 
mark as to the performance of the institution with respect to its present resources and some 
idea of what is to be expected in th^ future. If the PPB System is to be effective, this process 
must be followed each year and documented to facilitate effective and realistic planning for 
the succeeding fiscal and academic years. It is this continuous evaluation and documentation 
that allows administrators and future administrators to see what has been planned in the past 
and what the outcome of these plans were, along with the why's and why not's that helped in- 
fluence these outcomes. 

The evaluation actually starts when the proposed plans are developed and submitted for con- 
sideration. These plans become the basis for evaluation once they are accepted. They stipu- 
late the goals, objectives, evaluative criteria, and the measures of performance for the pro- 
gram, the department, the division, or the institution, as the case may be. 
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Institutional Planning 



The institution's projected plans are equivalent to the Multi-Year or Five- Year PbtuJireflects 
the institutional mission, the institutional goals and objectives, and the various departnv^ntal 
and programmatic goals and objectives developed to help facilitate the institutional plans. The 
evaluation in this case will be a direct result of the activities at the lower levels, for it is here 
that the institutional goals^nd objectives are aQcomplished. Consequently, it is at this level 
that the institutional representative, the PPB Planning Committee, evaluates each program as 
to its success in operation. This success is shown in the program's ability to accomplish its ob- 
jective within the performance measure^ set out in the projected plans. 

For instance: 
« 

Consider that the president of XYZ Univerafyrecognizes the need to upgrade the academic 
level of its teaching faculty. As a result, the president develops the following goal: 

'To upgrade the academic competence level of the teaching faculty 
by 1980." 

As a further result, the president develops the following objective: 

« 

'To increase the number of PhD level instructional personnel in the 
undergraduate programs by 67% so that by June 1977, the total 
undergraduate faculty with terminal or PhD degrees will be at least 
50." 

As a result, each academic program and administrative program (i.e., personnel) concerned de- 
velops program goals and objectives to help accomplish this intermediate institutional objec- 
tive. (Note: If 1975 is considered to be the year in which this accompanying objective is de- 
veloped, then its accomplishment is expected yrithin a three-year time frame which makes it 
intermediate as opposed to a short-range objective of one to two years in duration or a long- 
range objective of five or more years.) (See Setting Program Objectives, Section V-2). Once 
this is accomplished, the institutional objective is evaluated within the following framework: 



Goal 

*To upgrade the academic competence level of the teaching faculty 
by 1980." 

To illustrate this point, consider the following: 

In the previously mentioned example, XYZ University is organized 
on a divisional basis. In helping to facilitate the accomplishment of 
the previously mentioned institutional goal and objective, the 
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Division of Business Administration has set the following as one of 
its divisional goals: 

/To increase the number of PhD or DBA faculty within the 
Division of Business Administration by three by June 1976." 

Further, in accomplishing this program goal the Division of Business 
Administration projects the following objectives: 

*To add one instructor with at least a CPA certificate to teach 
courses in tax and cost by June 1 976." 

**To add one instructor with a terminal degree to teach market- 
ing and advertising courses in the marketing program by J\ine 
1976." 

'To add one instructor with a terminal degree to teach bank- 
ing and finance courses in the finance program by June 1976.'* 

Since these objectives were developed at the divisional level, it would depend on the division's 
organizational structure as to whether or not the respective pix>grams would be involved in the 
vertical filtration of these objectives. And as such, this question <^f structure would determine 
whether or not the programs would be involved in the evaluation process concerning the im- 
plementation of these objectives. However, for exemplary purposes, let us consider that the 
head of each program has a certain amount of autonomy and thus has direct responsibility for 
identifying and recommending to the divisional chairperson, an individual(s) to fill the prth 
posed position. As a result, the program head may develop an accompanying objective aroimd 
this issue similar to the following: 

Program Objective* 

'To identify and offer for selection at least four (4) individuals 
with PhD or DBA degrees in business to teach marketing and ad- 
vertising courses by December 1975." ^. 

In accomplishing this goal, one of the objectives developed is as follows: 
Ohjecilve ^ I 

'To increase the number of PhD level instructional personnel in 
the undergraduate programs by 67%, so that by June 1977 the 

*For the conieivatioii of time, only one progrtm will be followed through in the example. 
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total undergraduate faculty with terminal or PhD degrees will be at 
least 50." 

The Evaluative Criteria is as follows: 

''The increased number of PhD teaching faculty in the undergradu- 
ate program." 

The Performance Measure is as follows: ^ 

4 "Fifty (50) PhD level faculty members in the undergraduate pro- 
gram by \91ir 

As can be seen from the above example, the evaluation of objectives, in this case an institutional, 
objective, is divided into two categories. The first category is the evaluative criteria which tells 
what the evaluation is based on. The second category is the performance measure which provides 
the how much and/or when of the evaluation. This format is basically the same in all evaluations 
though emphasis is placed on different aspects of this framework, giyen various levels of evalua- 
tion. This statement will become more apparent as this chapter unfolds. 

Though the goals and objectives at the institutional level are evaluated through the framework 
identified above, the ultimate evaluation for institutional goals and objectives is inherent in 
the success of the various activities at the program levels in the academic and support areas. As 
stated before, it is here that implementation of institutional plans occurs. 

Program Planning (Divisional and Program Level 

The evaluation process at the program level may be at any of a number of interactive levels, de- 
pending on the organizational structure of the institution. However, at all levels, the basic com- 
parison will be the measure of performance against the evaluative criteria and the objectives, and 
other relevant criteria. 

Now that the original institutional goal has been traced from the institutional objective through 
the individual objective, it ^ould become more apparent that evaluation begins when goals 
and objectives are developed. The question of ''How well did you do?' is a natiiral extension 
of the statement, "1 am going to do." 

Following the evaluation process back through the organizational structure should give further 
insight into the PPB evaluative process. 

Program Evaluation (Marketing) 

The program will be. evaluated first by the program head. This may 
or may not be a formal evaluation, but it must be done before a 
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report cm be submitted to the divisional chairpenon on the pro- 
gram activities for the evaluation period set by the chairperson. It 
is imperative that the program heads be aware of the activities of 
their operating unit well in advance of evaluation by supervisors. 
•Further, any statistics necessary to the success of the program and 
Mxfy evaluation that may arise ^ould be keptvOnce the program has 
been evaluated internally, a report of its activities, including any 
substantive facts and figures, is submitted to the divisional cha^^ 
penon to be evaluated and compared with other operating pro- 
grams in the division. As always, the evaluation will Qo;isider the 
projected goals ind objectives, the evaluative criteria, and the mea- 
sure of performance. With respect to the objective used in the ex- 
ample, the evaluation framework would be as follows: 

Evaluator 

. Program head from an internal perspectivt^and the divisional 
chairperson at the divisional level. 

Evdmttve Criteria 

The number of potential candidates recommended for the 
teaching position. 

Performance Measure 

Identify and recommend at least four (4) terminal degree can* 
didates to the divisional Chairperson* 

Divisional Evaluation (Business Administration) 

The divisional evaluation is an extension of the individual program 
evaluations. Each program submits to the divisional chairperson a 
report of program activities (or the period considered. (This period 
does not have to be the same as the PPB period, but it must fall 
within the beginning and the ending time frames of the institutional 
planning period.) The divisional heaastiien considers each program 
on its own merits^and informs each program head of their perform- 
ance, in privlte session and by written sn^tement. After the ipdivid- 
ual program performance evajuation, the ^sional head then con- 
solidates all of the program activity reports bto a divisional acti- 
vity report for the institutional planning period. This report is sub- 
mitted to the PPB Planning Committee for evaluation ai the insti- 
tutional level. The PPB Planning Committee will th^ review all 
divisional activity reports in terms of what was initially projected 
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to be accomplished and what was accomplished, given the institu< 
tional operating conditions and environmental assumptions. The 
presideni, being head of the PPB Plannmg Committee, will then 
discuss the evaluation with each divisional head in private session 
and by written statement. The divisional evaluation relative to the 
objective used earlier in this chapter would take the following 
format: 

» 

Evaluator 

Divisional chairperson from an internal perspective and the 
PPB Planning Committee at the institutional level. 

Evaluative Criteria 

Increased number of terminal degree faculty in th^ivision. 

*j*erformance Measure * ^ 

To increase the number of terminal degree faculty by three 
by June 1976. 

Institutional Evaluation (PPB Planning Committee) ' 

The institutional evaluation is s^n e'xtension of tfie divisional eval- 
uations combined to provide an overall performance rating of the 
institution as reflected by the activities of each unit. Once each di- 
vision and nonacaderoic unit submits its report to the PPB Plan- 
ning Committee, the committee performs an internal evalUati^on ^ 
based on the institutional projected goals and objectives and the 
outcome of all activities over the planning period. The final eval- 
uative report is then submitted for consideration to the Board of 
Trustees or other such governing body by the president. It is im- 
portant that the deadlines for activity reports be made knoWn ' 
well in advance of the due dates* This will provide all interactive 
levels concerned adequate time for preparation of the best possi- 
ble report. 

The evaluative framework for the previously used example will be 
as follows: 

*Durin| the institutional evaluation, the PPB' Committee ii not partlculaily concerned with the criteria but mainly the ob- 
jective, the performance measure, and the outcome. 
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Evaluator 



The PPB Planning Committee from an internal or institutional 
perspective and the Board of Trustees as fmal goyeFnihg body. 

f 

Evaluative Criteria* 

IVhe increase in PhD leve) faculty in the undergraduate jprograms. - 

Perjprmance Measure ^ 

. To increase (Ke PhD level faculty^in the undergraduate pro- 
grams by at least 67% by June 19*^, bringing the total to at 
least 50. 

The jpxample cHp^n to po^^cmy tbe Evaluative process reflects only one tentacle in the octopus- 
like system of fTB. It is 6r^y ipeai^t as an example and certainly does not represent the total 
impact the one exemplary goal would hay) on the system. Howev^f) the basic pr^ess would ' ^ 
be the same if we had chosen to show th% impaet a 6Z% increase in PhD level faculty Would* 
have on the development office, the institutional planning office, the^uilding and grounds 
office, the business office, the Mttonnel office, and the registraEr's office,^^hough the actual 
goals and objectives, evaluative pateria, and measures of performance would be different. 

General Evaluation « ^ * 

The evaluative process should be continuous. Though major evaluations are conducted during 
PPB report periods, ongoing evaluj^ons should be conducted throughout the year. These can 
take the form of student/fajc^jlty surveys, chaages in performance as determined by comparative 
grad^, libra^ use, the addition of varioilf types of audiovisual aids, etc. Evaluation measures 
can b^qyalitative or quantitative but, as a matlfer of general policy, they should have^ follow- 
ing values: • * ^ ' - 

Relevance-EdLcY measure must be relevant to one or more objectives of the program.^ 
(The objectives of the program and their relttdve importance should be outlined.) 

Comprehensiveness-Tl^ measure ^eraluation i^ust obviously cover the objective(s) to 
which it applies. 

ReHabiHty-The measures must be reliaWg within *a given level of statistical confidence. 
Postulate a difference in outcome whiOT^^Jtil^be detected if the confidence were to 
change. * r\ . ^ 



•Though the Eviluativt Criteria is included, the critictl factor is the Performance Measure. 



Fea5i&///r>^-Detemiine the feasibility in terms of the costs. 



The evaluation should avoid measuring only what can be measured welt. Remember, a quali- 
tative measure can be just as relevant, comprehensive, reliable, and feasible as a quantitative 
measure if an acceptable quantitative measure cannot be determined. The fbllowing rep^re* 
sents a general classification of evaluative measures: 
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Behavioral Measures— {VxopoT^on of the times the behavior occurred out of th</ times 
the stimulus conditions were applied) 

Example: Increase in class attendance during mediated presentations, or increase in 
use of ''independent study corrals," etc. j 

^ocess or Program Implementation Measures-{ix., attendance ( Junts, hoi^ of in- 
struction, adherence to schedules, etc.) 



Subjective Measures-ii.e., judgment of the evaluator or one that is being/evaluated) 
Other Outcome Measures 



1. Cost/Benefit Ratios / 
^ 2. Cost Per Unit, Project, or Pfcogram Element. 
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CHAPTER 4 

• Basic Components and Methodology for Analyzing PPBS 



The purpose of this section of the manual is to present the basic components and methodol- 
ogy of analyzing the PPBS components, thus providing the capability for determining insti- 
tutional requirements. The identifications of the levels of application of the PPBS compon- 
ents and the relative scope of each of the related terms is covered in Appendix Definitions. 
The conceptual framework for structuring key decisions relative to these systems will be 
presented in this section. It is important to note that this section is not a model system, but 
a model of the process required to design/develop and implement a PPB System tailored to a 
specific Institution of Higher Education (IHE). This section is a guide that is designed to as- 
sist curriculum developers, fiscal planners, and management specialists in conducting the ac- 
tivities necessary to assess the status of existing management concepts in an Institution of 
Higher Education. It should be recognized that the most effective manner of assessing this 
status is through an assisting organization that is familiar with, but external to, the particu- 
lar institution. This chapter will serve as a frame of reference for conducting the analysis of 
any institution. The result of this analysis will serve as the input to the design phase of the 
various components. 

The overall relationship between the three major concepts of the PPB System is best dis- 
played in conjunction with a model institutional framework. Figure 10 is designed to graphi- 
cally indicate these relationships. The figure shows the Management Information System as 
the central coordinating body, tying together the Planning, Programming, and Budgeting 
System. The MIS is also the coordinating mechanism for interacting with the institutional 
data base. 

The planning, programming, budgeting process is a structured set of procedures for providing 
input to top level managers^and administrators relative to institutional policies and the trans- 
lation of those institutional policies into programs, budgets, and activities. As such, this pro- 
cess has implications toward the structuring and modification of institutional policies, and 
toward the reflection of those policies in the long range planning of the institution. The 
planning, programming, budgeting process encompasses the following range of activities: 

■ Institutional Policy (mission, goals, objectives) 

■ Long Range Planning (related to policy implications through mission, goals, 
objectives) 

■ Programming (setting institutional activities into program classification) 
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■ Budgetary and Resource Determination (inclusive of allocation of resources 
to achieve mission, goals, objectives) 

■ Information Support (to top administrators, managers, and groups that 
participate in the decision-making process using the Management Infor- 

a mation System). 

This range of activities, essentially the charter of the PPB System is effected by the imple- 
mentation of an information support and information flow structure. 



PLANNING, PROGRAMMING, BUDGETING CAPABIUTY 

An institution's planning, programming, budgeting capability is assessed by a multistep pro- 
cess that fulfllls the following generalized criteria: 

1 . Locate PPBS decision points 

2. Determine existing cycle 

3. Identify long range planning activities 

4. Identify positions that should have input into the PPBS process 

5. Analyze PPBS cycle to determine whether or not a feedback mechanism 
exists 

a. If none exists, structure a PPBS feedback cycle 



b. If one exists, insure that all positional elements are incor- 
porated into the cycle 

6. Recommend improvements in PPBS process, including both the process, 
timeframe, and participants. 

The initial step in this assessment is the location of the PPBS decision points. Once the deci- 
sion points have been located, the functions and groups that participate in the PPBS pro- 
cess can be identified, and a PPBS cycle can be charted. The initial point of this process, -and 
a central mechanism of PPBS, will be the institution's long range planning capability. The 
activities that comprise this particular function may be multifaceted, residing in several 
groups as special purpose activity centers, such as an Academic Planning Committee. Once 
all existing elements of the existing PPBS process are located, a comparison can be made 
against the model PPB System. This comparison will identify positions that should be invol- 
v e d in t he PPB S^pr<>€ess^that have-been-exefeided^ Sbmtef 1^ m a y i d e ntify — 
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superfluous components in the existing cycle. The next analysis that should sbe performed is 
programming and budgeting analysis. The PPB System should be structured as a closed loop 
system, meaning that a cyclical process is established with each component receiving input 
from a component or components and providing outputs to another component, such that a 
continuous process ensues. See Figure 10. There will be final points in the system; the 
evaluation process will provide input to the next cycle of planning. Finally thcLanalysis will 
dictate areas that should be altered. Those recommendations for improvement may take 
many forms, from the inclusion of other components into the process to changes in the cy- 
cle itself, to the establishment of an office to satisfy an unfulfilled function in the PPBS 
process. 



PLANNING 

The PPBS process is, of necessity, activity-oriented. This means that the entire operational 
process centers around the ability of the institution to translate missions into goals, goals 
into objectives, objectives into activity areas, activity areas into activities. The activities are 
then classified (programmed) and budgeted, and performance data are gathered to allow an 
evaluation of the activity. The evaluation result then serves as input into the next cycle of 
the PPBS process. 

The Institutional Mission Formulation Process is the keystone to all institutional activities. 
While the formulation of the institutional mission is not a part of the PPBS process, it feeds 
directly into the highest level of the PPBS process. In addition, over the long run, evalua- 
tions of the institutional activities may play a role in updating the institutional mission. The 
mission is usually determined by external forces and is incorporated in legislation. Thus, 
changes in the mission are accomplished over a fairly long time frame. 

However, the mission itself is the basis of the long range planning process, the first PPBS 
activity. Tliis process cunsisls of interpreti ng the institutional mission fur purposes uf for- 
mulating goals and objectives. This long range planning function is usually accomplished by 
one specific group, supported by input from almost every area of the institution and out- 
side agencies. Typically, the president and/or vice president presides o^r this planning 
group. The heads of m^or administrative units should be fnembei^. Input should be 
received from external sources such as groups in the service area, and groups that legislate 
appropriations or responsibilities at the institution. 

The short range planning process is the means by which goals and objectives are transferred 
into program activities for a short period of time, usually one or two years. This process is 
the responsibility of the institutional planning group. The process consists of determining a 
scries of activity areas, each with a definite scope objective and with measurement criteria. 
This process sometimes encompasses the preliminary budgetary cycle by determining re- 
source requirements for activities and by making recommendations to the president of the 
institution for the ultimate resource mix. 
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The short range planning process culminates with the operational plan, which stipulates the 
operational activities and resources for the m^or administrative units. The m^or adminiir 
trative units then have the responsibility for implementing the short range plan. The m^jor 
administrative units are accountable for the resourfces assigned to their areas and the alloca- 
tion of those resources to the planned activity areas. The next component in the PPBS pro- 
cess is the activity area, the level at which implementation occurs. As such, this area should 
have specific objectives which serve as operational targets. The activity area must have 
measurement criteria which are related to the objectives and which are quantifiable enough 
to allow measurement. The activity area must also be afforded a resource mix, composed of 
a combination of human, facility, and support resources. These resources should be relatable 
to budgetary figures. The activity area then assumes operation of the program and provision 
of evaluation-related operational data. \ 

The long range planning component should have the responsibility for goal formulation and 
activity area determination in connection with the long range planning cycle of the institu- 
tion. The short range planning component should have the same functional responsibilities 
with the additional responsibility of determining short range resources requirements and 
evaluation criteria. The M£«or Unit Administration components have functional responsibili- 
ties that entail the determination of activity areas Within their unit, the detailed determina- 
tion of resources requirements for those activity areas, and the conduct of the activities, in- 
cluding supplying evaluation-related data. The operational areas perform the detailed re- 
source requirements determination process for their specific program areas. Additionally, 
they conduct the program operations, under the direction of a M^or Unit of Administra- 
tion. 



The activity evaluation component performs the evaluation function, with respect to the 
operational areas. The Administrative Unit Evaluation performs the evaluation process with 
respect to M^or Units of Administration. The Institutional Evaluation Unit performs the 
evaluation with respect to the overall institution and its long and short range plans. The 
planning support grdup supports all evaluation areas with aggregations and manipulations of 
evaluation data that have been supplied by the other component areas through the institu- 
tion's information processing capability. 

B. PROGRAMMING 

Programming is the determination of manpower, materials, and facilities required to support 
a program such that inputs are related to output by lines of action through an information 
system. The word program in PPBS does not refer to computer programming; it does relate 
to the activities of an organization that are based on desired outcomes. Programs are the 
fundamental groups of related activities around which an institution is organized and on 
which its policies are based. 
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It is difficult to identify ideal program structures. Each institution must develop its own 
program structure. There are as many different ways of putting together a program struc- 
ture as there are people who attempt to do it. The basic principle of an objective-oriented 
program structure is the jrouping of activities that serve the same purpose. The topmost 
level of a program structure should consist of the broad categories directed toward the fun- 
damental objectives of the institution. The lowest level would be comprised of the programs 
that have been implemented as the specific means for moving toward the end objectives. 

A program should have the following characteristics: 

(a) Specific objectives and functions 

(b) Measurable inputs and outputs (even though aspects of output may 
be difficult to quantify) 

(c) Makes policy decisions both as to objectives and as to allocation of 
resources to meet those objectives 

(d) Is part of larger programs and the institution. 

Any of the above, or a combination of them, may be used in specifying programs. Once a 
program is identified, a pertinent question must be asked; Is the program a group of inter- 
dependent closely related services or activities that\)ossess or contribute to a common ob- 
jective or set of allied objectives? Is it a package of subprograms, element components, 
tasks, and activities? 



C BUDGETING — — — 

Program budgeting relates the output-oriented programs, or activities, of an institution to 
specific resources that are then stated in terms of budget dollars. In PPBS both programs 
and resources are projected for at least several years into the future. Emphasis is placed on ^ 
outputs, cost effectiveness methods, rational planning techniques, long range objectives, 
and analytical tools for decision making. The most important single task that must be ac- 
complished in moving to this kind of planning and budgeting is the development of a pro- 
gram structure. 

The implementation of program budgeting requires substantial increases in accounting staff, 
development of a separate department of budget plannmg, syste;ns analysis, and appraisal. 
Such an approach will point in the direction of rational assessment of the effects of finan- 
cial input into the system in terms of output services for which the institution operates. 
Three additional approaches could be taken in implementing the program budgeting: 

Programming the full implementation over an extended interval, such as five years; 

Restricting this form of budgeting to selected programs, possibly on an alternating basisfand 
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Experimenting with pilot projects of different sizes, types, structures, objectives, and pro- 
grams in the institution. 

The conversion to program budgeting from the traditional item budgeting requires the appli- 
cation of the principle of allocating the various responsibilities in accordance with the level 
of complexit^a^d costs, to those with the appropriate resources of leadership, knowledge, 
funds, and hardware. 

The characteristics of traditional budgetary planning are as follows: 

1 . minimal and fragmentary 

2. separate fiscal and program planningictivities 

3. generalized consideration of academic programs or instructional areas 
and their output consequences. 

In contrast, an emphasis on integrative long range planning that integrates cost accounting is 
inherent in the PPB5 program budgeting concept. Therefore, all programs must be definitive 
before a price tag is attached. In addition; concern for a determination of the program's 
measurable output is equally significant. The general acceptance and use of program bud- 
geting by any institution portends significant educational as well as fiscal management im- 
provements. 

Devising a Program Budget for a College. -After determining the long range objectives and 
purposes, and defining a program along with the measurement criteria, the next step is to 
devise a program budget. (See Fig. 11). o 

1 . The number and types of the proposed programs will be 
listed 

2. A statement will be made of the objective of each program 

r 

3. The resources and output characteristics will be identified 

4. The sources of income generated within each program will be 
identified 

5. The time dimensions will be constructed 

6. Some budget formats will be displayed. 
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A. PROGRAM RESOURCES, OR INPUT 



The input or financial and nonfinancial resources for each program can be distributed 
among six categories as follows: 

1. Personnel Employed: The number and type of positions required 
for each program, and the average salary and work load in eadh 
I position. Examples of some of the positions are: 



a. 


Professors (Full, Associate, Assistant) 




( 

Instructors 


4 

I 

c. 


Lecturers 


d. 


Teaching Fellows, Graduate Assistants 


e. 


Administrators 


f. ' 


Secretaries 


g 


Librarians 


h. 


Building and Grounds Workers 



Students: The number in each of the instructional programs, including 
full-time a^ld part-time (stated as full-time equivalent). 

Cla^s size ratios: The average class size for each of the instructional 
programs. 

Instructional courses: The number and description of the courses in 
each of the instructional programs. 

Supplies, equipment, and furnishings: An inventory of materials and a 
listing of items requested to be purchased for each of the programs. 

Physical facilities: An inventory listing of the number, square feet, and 
utilization of classrooms, offices, laboratories, and libraries. 



B. PROGRAM OUTPUT 

\ 1 

The output of each program can be identified as follows: 
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1 . Degrees: The number and type of degrees i^ted. 

2. Degree courses: The number of students in each m^or and elective 
course; the number of student credit and class hours provided. 

i ' ''I 

3. Library growth: The number of volumes in the librar^'. ^ 

4. Research and scholarly publications: Expressed in terms of research 
grants and research publications. 



5. Contributions of the institution to the community: Expressed in terms 
of lectures, cultural events, art exhibits, and urban and community pro- 
jects. 

( 

6. Sltgodardized test results: Performance of students on standardized 
tests given in the freshman and senior years and on graduate admissions / 

. t^sts. • / 

7. The number of'seniors admitted to graduate schools. 

8. Alumni: Questionnaires filled out by ahimni giving a personal history 
after receiving their degrees, listing positions, salaries, participation in 
community affairs, graduate studies, ^nd their evaluation of the institu- 
tion. 

9. Evaluations of programs by college and university accrediting associa- 
tions. 

10. Self-evaluation by college and university committees. 



C. SOURCES OF INCOME 

The sources of income generated for each program will be identified and applied to the pro- 
gram earning the income. Some examples of income sources are: ^ 

1 . Tuition income 

2. Laboratory fees 

3. Application fees \ 

4. State appropriations 

5. Gifts 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 

I 

I 
I 

I 
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6. Endownment income 
• . 7. Grants 

D. CATEGORIES OF INCOME SOURCES 

E. STUDEtrr, FACULTY, AND STAFF SERVICES 

f . Student activity fees 

2. Athletic fncome 

3. Room and board fees 

4. Food services, cafeteria sales 

5. '^ifts • 
6.. Parkings 

7. Health service fees 

m r 

8. Government grants 

9. Library fines 

F. PUBUC SERVICES 

1 . Admission fees to cultural events 

2. Fees for noncredit courses 

3. Book sales 

G. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ^ ^ 

' 1 . Govemmeot gifts and grants 

2. Industry grants ' 

3. Gifts. ' : 
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H. GENERAL sIjPPORT 



1 . Unrestricted gifts 

2. Endownment income 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The procedures described and recommended above for program budgeting are additic^al 
'tools to be used with the basic ii^put-oriented conventionalA)udget and accounting system. 
They are not designed to replac^ the line-item budgcts.The program budget is a compre- 
heiflsive output-qriented policy and planning l?udget, and is thus not restricted to the fiscal 
contrcft functions of a conventibnal budget. 

Summlarizcd below are some of the advantages of using a program budget in higher educa- 
tron: 

1 . The programs college are organized on the basis of systems analysis 
rationality. ' 

2. Actual, total costs of a program are obtained. The budget cuts across^ 
traditional departmental lines and gives the cost, in both financial and 
nonfmancial resources, for extended time horizons (5 to 10 years). 

3. Direction is given to everyone in the junior college, college, or university' 
family as to the geneiral objectives and-goals of the institution and to the 
explicit objectives of each program. Input-oriented conventional budgets 
"^may not make available the future plans of other programs within the 

institution. 

4. Participatory planning>,is encouraged. 

5. Allocation of resources is made on a more.rational basis. Evaluation of 
programs is made by means of a wide variety of a^lytical techniques. 

6. Emphasis is placed on outputs or desired results, and all resource^ are di- 
rected to thesj outputs. 

7. All programs, existing and new, are continuaMy reviewed and revised on 
both a formal and informal basis. 

8. Fund-raising activities ma> bi coordinated with^the long term planning 
objectives of the program buiget. ^ 

9. A Management Infonnitiolrt System (MIS^ can be developed around a pro- 
gram budget structure in qirdetip provide data for progress reporting, and 
program planning and c^ntroh 

t ■ y"L 
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PPBS SEQUENTIAL OPERATING SCHEME 
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Chapter 5 



PPBS Sequential Operating Scheme 

i 

The Program Planning and Budgeting process begins with the appointment of the PPBS Plan- 
ning Team. This team is usually divided into two operating units; the Policy Committee and 
the Analytical Studies Committee. These two groups are responsible for initiating the PPBS 
cycle and thereby improving the traditional budgeting process by providing a mechanism 
which allows college and university administrators to evaluate alternative uses of available re- 
sources in a planned and systematic manner. In addition, it allows administrators to plan acti- 
vities and funds needs over an extended period, and to thereby produce a long range plan for 
the institution. 

Effective planning requires the participation of all elements of the institution, trustees, ad- 
ministrators, faculty, students, and staff. Each of these elements is represented on the PPBS 
Planning Team. Though not fixed in its structure, the foUowing charts reflect a suggested 
membership which represents the core of the planning effort. Additions may be made as 
needed by each individual school. 



PPBS PLANNING TEAM 

Policy Committee. The Policy Committee actually directs the planning effort as far as PPBS 
is concerned. Its composition and responsibilities are as follows: 



Committee Membership 


Committee Responsibility 


1. President, Chairperson 

2. Director of Planning 

3. Academic Dean 

4. Dean of Student Affairs 

5. Business Manager 

6. Director of Development 

7. Trustee 

8. Student Government President 

9. Others (at the discretion of the 
President) 


1. Consider and propose changes in the in- 
stitutional mission, gdals, and objectives 

2. Consider and propose changes in insti- 
tutional policy 

3. Review and evaluate individual program 
plans 

4. Prepare institutional long range plan. 
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Analytical Studies Committee. This group perfonns the analysis function for, and submits 
recommendations and alternatives to, the Policy Committee. The composition and responsi- 
bilities of the group are as follows: 



Conunittee Membership* 



Committee Responsibility 



1 . Director of Planning 

2. Business Office Representative 

3. Division Heads or (Deans) 

4. Director, Institutional Research 

5. Director, Data Processing Center 

6. Director, Guidance and Counseling 

7. Director, Career Guidance & Place- 
ment 

8. Student Representatives (2, other 
than student gov't president). 

9. Registrar, Director of Admissions 

10. Others (at discretion of the 
President) 



1. Analyze the program plans of all aca- 
demic and support departments, looking 
at: 

' a. Responsiveness to institution's mis- . 
sion, goals, and objectives. 

b. Consistency with institutional policies 

c. Economic feasibility 

d. Coordination of academic program 
plane 

e. Coordination of support services plans 

f. Consequences of alternative courses 
of action 

2. Propose modifications of academic and 
support program plans 

3. Prepare program summaries, incorporat- 
ing modifications, and submit them to 
the Policy Committee. 



*Chairpersonx>f this committee should be desigitited by t^e president of the institution. 



Once the planning team has been designated by the president and all members understand the 
role of their committee, the planning cycle is ready to begin. The followi i^ sections attempt 
to put this planing cycle into a step-by-step sequence of events and lists personnel involved 
in the cycle. The time frames for each major activity should be determined by individual in- 
stitutions based on local academic and administrative constraints (i.e., length of academic 
term, personnel availability, and budget review and appropriation schedules). 
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Planning Cycle 



Activity 



Personnel Involved 



Time 
Frame 



1. Review the existing long range plan of 
the institution 

2. Prepare the following: (Planning Guide- 
line Data) 

External Environmental Assumptions 
Internal Environmental Assumptions 
Statistical Data on College 
Statement of Mission 
Statement of Goals and Objectives 
Statement of College Policies 

If these have already been prepared, then 
revisions should be made if necessary. 

3. Submit proposed or revised planning 
guideline data to Board of Trustees for 
approval. 

4. Review the proposed planning guide- 
line data submitted by the PPBS Plan- 
ning Team. Return to the planning team 
for any necessary revisions. 

5. Make any modifications or revisions 
suggested by the Board. ^ 

6. Approve planning guideline data. 

7. Prepare enrollment projections based on 
on approved planning guidelines. 

8. Prepare the request for program plans 
packet. Should include the enrollment 
projections, and the approved planning 
guideline data. Submit this document 
to the Policy Committee for approval. 

9. Approve Request for Program Plans 
Document. 

10. Send the approved Request for Pro- 
gram Plans and all attachments, in- 
cluding planning guidelines data, to all 
program and/or department heads. 



Policy Committee 

Policy Committee with analysis 
and recommendations by the 
Analytical Studies Committee 



PPBS Planning Team 



Board of Trustees 



Analytical Studies Committee as 
Directed by the Policy Committe 

Board of Trustees 

Registrar Director of Admissions 

Director of Planning 



Policy Committee 
President 



Table 1 . Preparation of Planning Guidelines 
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Planning Cycle 

J 



Activity 


^-f 

Personnel Required 


lime 
Frame 


1. Review Request for Program Plans docu* 


Academic Program Head or 




ment as received from the president. 


Departmental Chairperson 

''Br * 




2. Set meeting of all departmental or pro- 


Acaoemic rrogram neau or ^ 






Denartmeiital Chaimerson 




program planning. 






3. <ronduct individual program planning: 


Program Head or Departmental 




Rsview request for program plan docu- 


Chairperson and Faculty 




ment 


- 




Ev;iluate prior effectiveness of depart- 






mental program plans and objectives 






Analyze all program alternatives to de- 






termine which are feasible and most 






effectivp 






Develop a narrative of the program s 






sirtivitif^c DroDosed chanffes and ex- 

CtWUvlllVSj VlllUl|^Va} dllU 












npvf^tnn rev)iircfi reauircments for 






pAinifio ficpfll vpsir anH Fniir vpur^ intn 

CvllllJll|^ tl5UM jrvdl dllU lUUl jrvCUa 






ttip fiitiifip 

lllC lUIUlC 






4. Review all program plans for content 


Academic Dean 




and departmental interaction and re^ 






turn to academic and departmental 






chairperson. 






5. Prepare the following information and 


Academic Department Chair- 




suDmii lO rvcaaemic ucaii lor review. 






Departmental Program Plan 


o 




Five-Year Estimate of expenditure 






Information on each course and project 






Description « 






Enrollment 






Credit Hours 






Faculty Manpower Requirements 






Physical Facilities Requirements 






Any Other Resource Requirements 







Table 1 Preparation^/ Program Plans (Academic) 
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Planning Cycle 



Activity 


Personnel Required 


Time 
Frame 


1 . Review program plan documents for ac- 






curacy and tnorougnness. Keium lu ae 






partmeni head if corrections are neces- 






sary. 






2. Correct program ^lans and return to 


Department Heads 




Academic Dean^ 






3. Review corrected program plans. Sub- 


Academic Dean 




mit program plans to director of 






planning. 






4. Upon recefpt and review of all academ- 


Director of Planning 




ic program plans, combine and prepare 






the following documents: 






Summary of program changes 






Summary of estimated expenditures 






Course and project summary 






Faculty manpower summary - 






Physical facilities requirement summary 






5. Submit academic program plans and 


Director of Planning 




summaries to PPBS planniftg team. 






6. Review program plan summaries and de- 






partmental program plans for inconsis- 






tencies with college goals and objectives, 






and policies, as well as economic feasi- 






bility. Return to rolicy commiiiee lor 






approval. 






7. Review and approve academic program 


Policy Committee (.rrDo 




plans ano summanes. ixciurn lo dcd 


Plannins^ 




rlpinir nroffram heads for COnections or 


I 




modifications if necessary. 






8. Modify program plans as suggested by 


Director of Planning or 




plannit g team. 


Academic Program Heads 




9. Prepare request for support program 


Director of Planning 




plans and attach approved academic 






program plan summaries. 






10. Approve prepared request for support 


Polipy Committee (PPBS 




program plans. 


Planning Team) 




\ 1. Transmit request for support program 


President 




plan to support program head. 







Tabi? 3. Review of Program Plans (Academic) 
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Planning Cycle 



Activity 



1. Review Request for Program Plans and 
attached documents. Meet with support 
staff to begin planning. 

2. Review the prior program activities for 
effectiveness. 

3. Develop alternative plans to support the 
planned academic activities. 

4. Analyze program alternatives for feasi- 
bility and potential effectiveness. De- 
velop manpower summary. 

5. Formulate program plans based on the 
above. 

6. Prepare the following information: 
Support Services Program Plan 
Estimated Expenditures 
Physical Facilities Requirements. 

7. Submit (5) & (6) to the appropriate 
senior Adminisitative Officer 
(Admin. V.P., Bus. Officer, etc.). 



Personnel Required 



Time 
Frame 



Support Program Head 

Support Program Head and 
program staff 

Support Program Head and 
program staff 

Support Program Head and 
program staff 

Support Program Head 

Support Program Head 



Support Program Head 



Table 4. Preparation of Program Plans (Support Services) 
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Planning Cycle 



Activity 


Personnel 


Time 
Frame 


1 . Review Support Programs for accuracy 
and thorou^ness. Return to Program 
Head if co^ections are necessary. 

2. Correct and modify program, if neces- 
sary. 

3. Submit all program plans to Director of 
Planning. 

4. Upon receipt of all corrected program 
plans, prware the following: 
Summary\f program changes 
Summary o^stimated expenditures 
Physical facilities requirements summary 
Support manpower summary. 

5. Review program plan summaries and 
prograb plans for conflicts with insti- 
tutional goals, objectives, policies, and 
economic feasibility. 

6. Approve program plans. Return to Pro- 
gram Head for modification if needed. 

7. Transmit the following to the Analy- 
tical Studies Committee: 
Academic Program Plans 
Academic Program Summaries 
Support Program Plans 

Support Program Summaries. 


Appropriate Senior Admin. ^ 
Officer 

Support Program Head 
Senior Admin. Officer 
Director of Planning 

Analytical Studies Committee 
(PPBS Planning Team) 

Policy Committee 
Policy Committee 





J 

Xable 5 Review of Program Plans (Support Services) 
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Planning Cycle 



Activity 


Personnel ' 


Time 
Frame 


1. From cunent and projected enrollment, 
operating data, and financial records, a 
projection of revenues should be pre- 
pared. 

\| 2. From current and projected gifts, grants, 
and endowments a projection of revenue 
should be prepared and submitted to 
the Business Offlcer. 

X Review total operating data and projec- 
tions of enrolhnent gifts, grants, endow- 
ments, state and federal subsidies, plan- 
ning guidelines, etc., and prepare the 
anticipated revenue for the institution. 


Business Officer and Registrar 
Director of Development 
Business Officers 





Table 6. Preparation of Revenue Projections. 
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Planning Cycle 



Activity 



Personnel 



FrMie^ 



1. Utilizing academic program plibs and 
summaries, support program pla^and 
summaries, planning guidelines, thb^fol- 
lowing should be done: ^ 
Evaluate the economic feasibility 
Check for consistency of program goals^ 
and objectives, and institutional goals 
and objectives 

Check for any existing or potential con- 
flict between program plans and college 
policies 

Consider alternative program plans and 
examine cost/effectiveness of plans. 

2. Develop conclusions or proposed pro- 
gram modiflcations and document. 

3: Prepare academic and support program 
summaries reflecting program modiflca* 
tions. 



Analytical Studies Committee 




Analytical Studies Committee 
Director of Pli * ^ 



Table 7* Analysis of Total Program 
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Planning Cycle 



Activity 

\ 1 


f 

Personnel 

i 

\ 


Time 
Frame 


1. Review propo^d modiflc^tiohs and re- 
visions in prograii;i summaries submitted 
by the analytical studies committee. 

2. If necessary^ return to analytical studies 
group for reevaluation. 

3. Revise program plans and program 
s summaries. 

4; Upon accepting modiflcations, send 
copy to d6partment\chairpersons and 
support program heads. 

5. Review proposed modiflcations and 
changes required. 

^ 6. If modiflcations are unacceptable, 
request conference to discuss these 
points with the Policy Committee. 

7. ypon accepting modifications, submit 
Written justification to Policy Commit- 

8. Uboh acceptance of all modiflcaflms 
by^l parties concerned, final prograni 
conclusions and surtiraaries should be 
drawn. 


1 

Policy Committee 

Policy Committee 
Analytical Studies Committee 

Policy Committee 

/ 

Academic Program Heads & 
Support Program Heads 

Academic and Support Pro- 
gram Head 

Academic and Support Program 
Head 

Director of Planning 





Table 8. Preparation oT Final Program Conclusions 

\ • • 
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Planning Cycle 



Activitv 


Personnel 


Time 
Frame 


1. Assemble Long Range Plan. 


Director of Planning 




i^ong rcuigc pivii 3Uiiiiii«ry 






Final Droffram blan suminaries 






Statement of mission, goals, objectives 




• 


Statement of college policies 






External Environmental Assumptions. 






2. Prepare an explanatory narrative iden- 


Director of Planning . 




tifying key modifications or changes 






to prior yftar's plans and expected im- 




\ 


pact from such changes. 






3. Submit final long range plan to presi- 


Director of Planning 




dent. 






4. Review document and suggest any nec- 


President 




essary changes. 






5. Upon co(npletion of changes by the Di- 


President 




rector of) Planning and approval by the 






president, the document is submitted 






to the Board of Directors or Trustees. 






6. Review for approval, if unacceptable 


Board of Trustees 




Director of Planning will make neces- 






sary changes. 






7. Upon approval by the Board of Trust- 






ees, the' long-range plan becomes 






operative. 
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Planning, programming, budgeting system is a system for planning and control. It is a process 
under which: 

(A) Priorities among kinds of services a college may provide are weighed; 
^ (B) Objectives are stated in operational terms; 

(C) Alternative means to accomplish the given objective* are analyzed. 
PPBS process consists of: 

■ ' Developing alternate implementatioivprograms to meet objectives 

■ Estimating the resource* requirements and possible benefits of each program 

■ Selecting among alternatives . ^ *,-r>^ > 

■ A managerial technique designed to merge the planning process with the allocation 
of funds 

■ A comprehensive planning tbat includes program budgeting as its major component 

It attempts to structure a cohesive dfecision-m.aking procedure in such a way that resources are 
allocated efficiently to achieve specified objectives. 

A CHARACTERISTICS OF PPBS 

PPBS has at least six distinctive characteristics: analytic modes, planning, programming, bud- 
geting, structural cohesion, and ^idroinistfative lines of action. * 

1 . Analytic Features. Systems analysis is used in higher education to examine alternative 
courses of action in terms of utility and costs. When possible, a quantitative analysis of com- 
parative benefits is made. Otherwise less rigorous analysis prevails. The options are made ex- 
plicit in ojder to clarify relevant choices and their probable consequences. The analytical 
activity is used to generate new objectives and alternatives, and to help specify the most ap- 
propriate courses of action. It is, therefore, intended to provide policy appraisal rather than 
mere budget justification. 

2. Planning. The activity of means-end consideration comprses the iterative process of mak- 
ing program policy decisions that culminate in a particular budget and multi-year projections. 
These stages cannot always be delineated neatly, because planning is also an analytical tool. 

In order to assess the future expenditure implications of current decisions, profiles of future 
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conditions are linked to budgetary data and program objectives. Planning is the production of 
the range of meaningful potentials for selection of courses of action through a systematic con- 
sideration of alternatives. 

3. Programming. In this phase, the planned goals are related to specific programs. Inputs are 
related to outputs by lines of action that may include immediate, intermediate, and long range 
objectives. Programming entails a review of existing objectives in relation to alternative means, 
and encourages revision of procedures as needed. It is a multi-^e^ process that may utilize a 
computerized information system to present current data to deci^on-makcrs in the most ac- 
cessible, comprehensible way. Programming is also the determination and assignment of the 
manpower materials and facilities required to support a program structure. 

4. Budgeting. Instead of showing budget dollars by an object-of-expenditure classification, 
PPBS is designed to relate programs to resources that are then transformed into budget dollars 
Tor present and future years. As the nucleus of PPBS, the program budget expresses the dollars 
in relation to the outputs or programs. At the policy-making level of an institution, this pro- 
cess translates broad program decisions into more refined decisions in a budget context. The 
appropriate program and financial data for the president and members of the Board of Gover- 
nors or Regents are presented. A program budget should delineate the legal basis th^it pre- 
scribes the budgetary process, composition, calendar, and responsibility for its formulation and 
administration. It permits the activities of several units of a college to be assembled as specific 
output packages, or programs, or various convenient levels of aggregation. 

5. Structural Features. An essential characteristic of PPBS is its output orientation. Each 
institutional program (academic or supportive) n required to determine a series of output 
categories that cover the "total work" of the college. This assemblage of output-oriented acti- 
vities serves as the process. Following the pattern of systems analysis, there are several levels 
at which programs may be analyzed. At the most generalized level, there are program cate- 
gories (or areas), which are groupings of the college activities that have generally similar ob- 
jectives. An example would be the improvement of basic skills, a broad objective and program 
category that is shared by more than one program area. Program subcategories are subdivi- 
sions witnin each program category that combine institutional activities on the basis of nar- 
rower objectives. In the example previously cited, improvement of freshman Reading Skills ^ 
miglit be one program subcategory under the improvement of Basia Skills program category. 
Programs are the activities, missions, operations, or outputs of a college. An example of a pro- 
gram for an institution is adult education. Within this program fall all activities, or subpro- 
grams, such as vocational and technical training, veteran's education, and others that are a 
part of the adult education. Finally, the most differentiated parts of the program structure are 
the program elements, which comprise the specific components that contribute to the insti- 
tution's objectives. 
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6. Administrative Features. As an executive tool, PPBS i& designed to facilitate the kind of 
information and data analysis that provide administrators with a complete basis for rational 
choice. It prescribes an organizational structure of programs, but allows for much variance in 
the application of such bureaucratic elements as centralization, hierarchy, expertise, authority, 
span of control, and role definitions of particular organizations. Some might propose a highly* 
decentralized operation in which an administrator is responsible for the allocation of resources 
and review of performance within his program. Others may choose to initiate PPBS in the high- 
ly centralized fashion of a vertical rather than horizontal type of organization. As presently 
conceived, PPBS contains a centralizing bias. It provides the means to administer budgetary t 
decisions, but it should not be equated with efforts to reduce spending. It is neutral on the 
issue of cost reduction. From an administratof 's viewpoint, PPBS offers at least four import- 
ant advantages over traditional practices: 

1. information on total system costs is output, or program oriented; 

2. analysis of possible alternative programs and of alternative means of meeting 
program objectives is more e)^ tensive; 

3. the planning process is continuous and includes multi-year plans so that 
future yeair implications of present decisions are explicitly identified; 

4. policy is an ordered process in a well defined organization which directs major 
lines of action toward perceptible program goals. 

To a large extent, institutional planners may modify the original norm of comprehensiveness, 
inasmuch as political considerations of policy implications could reduce the scope of program 
design in some areas. 

A potential administrative virtue of this system's approach is that it does not take human 
values for granted. Discrepanci^ . in values that are unspecified may go undetected in tradi- 
tional budget practices, and yet these values may have sy^iemwide repercussions. Regardless 
of the level of discourse, the PPBS planner is charged with the resporrSibility of detecting dif- 
ferences among professed, conceived, or desired values on the one hand; and the operative, 
observed, or measured values on the other. Disparities between professed and measured values 
should be fed back into the system. 

7. Systems Analysis. Now more than ever before, systems analysis has become quite fash- 
ionable as a research technique. In the enterprise of education, persons m varied disciplines 
are increasingly choosing to regard intricate topics of human concern as systems. Terms like 
system analysis, design, approach, accountability, and cost/benefit analysis are becoming com- 
mon vocabulary of educators. However, the term system is ambigaous and relative. In a gen- 
eral sense, it simply denotes any set of elements and their relations with one another. Systems 
change their meaning with the point of view, the conceptions, and the goals or an observer or 
a relevant decision maker. 
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Systenw^nalysis is generally defined as an orderly way of identifying and ordering the differ- 
entiated components, relationships, processes, and other properties of anything that may be 
conceived as an integrative whole. Systems analysis ^^an also be regarded as a technical instru^ 
ment used in search for objective criteria, social goals, manpower targets, and possible rates of 
return in educational systems. It is sometimes defined as the breakdown of any system into 
its constituent elements or parts, such that the relative hierarchy of ideas expressed! are made 
Explicit. Such analyses are intended to clarify the system, to indicate how the system is organ- 
ized, and to assist in finding the connections and interactions between elements and parts of 
a system. It can provide a basis for control of expenditure and accountability, and could con- 
tain a statement of projected needs that encourages long range, time-phased planning. It is 
generally seen as the focus for institutional planning, encompassing goal settings, resources 
allocation, evaluative review, and revision of objectives. 

8. Input-Output Analysis. This is an economic technique to examine the effect of changes 
in certain input variables to the outcome or output variables of the system under study. A 
form of systems analysis, inputs are the resources employed to achieve objectives, and out- 
puts are the products of a program, often expressed numerically. 

I 

9. Cost-Effectiveness Analysis. This is a means of relating the cost of particular activity or 
project to effective performance or goal attainment. The decision-maker may choose from 
among feasible alternatives on a basis of least cost and greatest effectiveness. 

10. Benefit-Cost Analysis. This is a means of assessing the worth of existing>and proposed 
projects; it involves the enumeration and evaluation of all relevant costs and benefits over a 
period of time. Ideally, benefits should exceed cost, or_>l ; measurement criteria for the 
benefits should be specified. ^ 

1 1 . Program Budget. Relates resources, financial and otherwise to an institution's activities, 
outputs, services, missions, or programs.lt is the financial expression of value priorities. It 
hcljl^s to achieve cost-effectiveness if not cost-reduction. Based upon a program structure clas- 
sification, the budget is a statement of policy that relates co^t to differentiated programs. It 
is sometimes used in a broad sense to denote the entire process of PPBS. 

1 2. Management Information System (MIS). This is the vehicle for receiving and processing 
transactional data and preparing management sumgiaries and aggregations of that data. It sup- 
plies the middle and top management positions with the summary review data required for 
continuous operation of the institutions. MIS integrates the dynamic functions of an institu- 
tion such as instruction, personnel and finance, and provides computer aided systems of infor- 
mation control for administrators. MIS may be a reporting system or a decision-making sys- 
tem, depending on level of application. ^ 

If 
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In planning and implementing a PPB Systeai, it is necessary to understand the basic defini- 
tions provided. These definitions assist in reducing the confusion generally encountered in 
the analysis of the characteristics and properties of a PPB Systfcm. 
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Appendix B 
PPBS Report Forms 
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PPBS Report Forms 
f Page ' 

1. Institutional Mission 

2. Internal Environmental Assumptions 94 

3. Externa^nvironmental Assumptions ^5 

Q7 

4. Costs Itemization ^' 

^ 5. Departmental Operating Budget 

6. Academic Staffing Table by Department ^- 99 

7. Costs Summary Sheet 

8. Academic Resource Requirements 101 

9. Department Course and Project Data , 1^2 

10. Academic Program Physical Facilities Inventory 103 

11. Course and Faculty Load Data 104 

12. Statement of College Policies ^ *05 

^ 13. Planning Cycle ; '06 

14. Academic Department/Program Proposal 107 

15. Projected Auxiliary Enterprises Income 109 

16. Projected Gifts for Current Fund Operations 1 1 0 

17. Enrollment Projects i^) • 

18. Projected Five-Year Irfcome 1 1 ^ 

19. Funds Application Chart (Source/Use Table) • • 

20. Projected Income from Tuition and Fees H"* 

21 . Department/Program Financing Data 1 1 

22. Departmental Budget for the Fiscal Year Ending 116 

23. Department Budget Request for the Fiscal Year Ending 117 

24. Activity Data Form ' 

25. Program/Departmental Activity Summary *19 

26. Activity Change/Resource Requirements 120 

27. Activity Change and Resource Requirements Summary 121 
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^ Costs Itemization - 

XYZ Universtty 
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Travel. . ' ■ A rox Cost Tri 
Individual/Position Purpose of Trip • Approx. No. Trip Trtns^Pcr diem Total 

1." . ' • ' . " . ' ' 










Equipment: (Major Items) ^ 

^ Item ^ Purpose (Within Program Activities) Price 
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Form 



XYZ University 
Departmental Operating Budget 


Account 
Number 


Account 
Title 


Actual 
Expense 
1974-1975 


Budget 
1975-1976 


Requested 

for 
1976-1977 


A4nu.^istrative Action 
forl>76-1977 

Revi!$ons Budget 




Student Help 














Fees Sl Guarantees 














Offlce & Instruc- 
tional Supplies 














Other Supphes 














Subscriptions & 
Books 














Printing^^ 










- 




Telephone & 

Telegraph 

— £ 














Postage 














Audiovisual ♦♦ 














Other Purchased Svs. 














Dues & Memberships 














Travel & Subsistence* 














Meals 














Maint. & Repair of 
Equip. 














Expense Allowance 














Etc, 














Totals 












♦Nf»t for travel to professional meetings, which is budgeted centrally. Date 

♦♦Your request should separate internal from external purchases. 

^ Signed 

Chairperson 
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Form 



XYZ University 
Academic Staffing Table by Department 



Department 


Benefits 


75-76 


76-77 


77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


SUDlOlal 


-. 












Department 


Benefits 


75-76 


76-77 


77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


Subtotal 














Department 


Benefits 


75-76 


76-77 


77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


Subtotal 














Etc. 



Only department subtotals are provided to the analytical studies team. Fluctuations may 
occur when a sabbatical is not replaced, or when retirements occur. Since salaries represent 
a plurality of any institution's expenditures, the need for accurate, complete staffing tables 
is obvious. 



KEY: Sab. Lev. - Sabbatical leave 

Retir. - Retirement 

N. - Not replaced 

R. - Replaced 



1 jO 
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Form 



Costs Summary Sheet 
XYZ University 


Direct Costs: 
Personnel 
(Itemize) 
Professional 

Clerical 

Total Dir. Labor 

Fringe Benefits 
(Vf Dir. Labor) 

Total Fringe 

Other Costs: 
Travel (Itemize) 

Supplies 

Equipment 
(Itemize) 

Contracts 
(Consultants) 

Other 

Total Other 
Costs 

Indirect Costs: 
(See Budget Nar- 
rative for cal- 
culation of in- 
direct costs) 

TOTAL C OSTS 


Object 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Totals 


























> 




1 








/ 
/ 














f- 
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Form 



XYZ University 
Academic Resource Requirements 
1975-1980 
: Department 

To what extent will your department use the resources provided by the following? Be as 
specific as possible in terms of units, volumes, hours, etc. 



75-76 76-77 77-78 78-79 79-80 



Library 

Computer* 

Audiovisual** 



Comments: 



1 



As changes in requirements from these supporting services have attendant costs, these costs 
should be determined and reflected in the budgets of the Library, Computer Center, etc., as 
they prepare their own plans. 

* Computer time should be given in terms of clock-hours per week, per month, etc. 

** Audiovisual usage should be stated in terms used (i.e., dass ilide presentation, overhead 
projection, or film strip scries, etc.) 
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Form 



XYZ University 
19_-19_ 
Department Course and Project Data 


Course or 
Project No. 


Title 


Credit 
Hours 


WIBSS 

Hours 
Per 
Week 


Faculty 
Member 


ISIn nf 

Students 
Enrolled 
1973-74 


Student 

Credit 

Hours 


07 A 


Intro Physics 












07 AL 


Intro Physics Lab 









J 




07 AL 


Intro Physics Lab 
(2d section) 












09 


Mechanics 












09L 


Mechanics Lab 












04A 


Foundations of Physics 












04 AL 


Foundations of Physics 
Lab 














Subtotal 












04B 


Foundations of Physics 












04BL 


Foundations of Physics 
Lab 












21 


Quantum Mechanics 












23 


Physical Electronics 














Subtotal 












Etc. 















This form may be prepared by the department, the registrar, or the planning assistant. Its 
specific format should be determined in consultation with the academic dean. Larger institu- 
tions may elect to present the data in a summarized format. 
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Form 



XYZ University 
Academic Program Physical Facilities Inventory 
Term 

Department (Instruction & Research Facilities) 


Course 
No. 


EnroUirieot 
LastFaU 


Room 
No. 


No. of 
Student 
Sutions* 


% 

Utilization 


Uieof 
Room** 


Exclusive 
Dept. Uie 
Required? 


Adequate? 
(Explain) 












































































































\ 












































— V > — 






\. 




Office ai 

♦Supp 
**Lcca 


id Additional Space (Describe present condition and future requirements.) 

lied by physical plant office 
ire, lab, seminar, etc. 



This form assumes square footage and other information is available from a physical plant office. 
In a stable environment, requests f9r this kind of information may not be required every year. 
Large institutions may desire to summarize this kind of information for more immediate access. 
Any request for major renovation should be justified in detail. 
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Form 



Dept. 



Anthro 



Biol 



Eng 



Phys 



Span 



XYZ University 

Course and Faculty Load Data 
19 - 19 



No. of 
Courses 



No. of 
Sections 



Student 
Credit Hrs. 



PTE 
Students 



PTE 
Faculty 



S/F 
Ratio 
(D/E) 



Faculty 
Course 
Load 
(B/E) 



Clerical 
Staff 
Assnd. to 
Dept. 



"^Does not include language assistant 



The purpose of this form is to provide some comparison of courses and other projects carried^ 
out by departments, and the efficiency with which they accomplish their programs. 

Ideally, the form should reflect data for the first year of the projected five-year plan. However, 
with the difficulty inherent in projecting enrollments in small departments, it is probably bpttjer 
to do as shown above and provide an analysis of the current year. 

The form, as outlined, uses only teaching to define faculty load. As research, community ser- 
vice, etc., are included ir\ load definition, the form may be expanded to include these activities. 
As student employees are assigned to departments, it may be desirable to also reflect their 
presence in this summary. 
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Form 



XYZ University 
Statement of College Policies 

i^dmissions 

A. Sex as a variable in the admission process will not be recognized. 

B. Admission to the university will be based primarily on college board scores, high 
school grade average, and/or equivalent other measurable means. 

C. Etc. 

Policy Statement on the following would also be appropriate: 

Teaching Methods 
Teaching Loads . 
College Calendao* 
Make-up of Student Body 
Enrollment 
Minority Recruiting 
Faculty/Student Ratio 
Tenure Limitations 
Faculty & Staff Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
Student Aid 

Administrative Structure 
Auxiliary Enterprise 
Grievance Procedures 

Etc. (Any others necessary, given the unique position of the institution) — 
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^ Manual 
Section 


Program 
Analysis 


Program 
Analysis 


Academic 
Dept. 


Program 
Analysis 


Support 
Programs 


Program 
Analysis 


Col. Review 


Budgeting 


Budget 
Dev. 
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Stage 


1 ) Prepara- 
of Plai> 
ning 

Guidelines 


2) Academic 
Dept. 
Program 
Review 


Support 
Dept. 
Program 
Review 


College 

Program 

Review 


3) College 
Annual 
Budget 
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Form 

Academic Department/Program Proposal 
XYZ University 

I. Institutional Mission : 

II. Rationale: 



Goab 


Objectives 


Evaluative 
Criteria 


Performance 
Measure 











The objectives should facilitate the accomplishment of the dept./program goals. The depart- 
ment goals should facilitate the accomplishment of institutional goals. All of the factors, goals, 
and objectives should help facilitate the accomplishment of the institutional mission. 



III. Background 

Describe the current status of and rationale for the program, relating any statistics and other 
information pertinent to the situation. 

IV. Operation Plan 

^. New Prograirfs: ^ 

1 . Provide written narrative as to the organizational structures and lines of auth- 
ority of the new program. 

2. ^ Provide narrative as to who will plan, administer, implement, and/or monitor 

the planned program activities. o 

3. Deflne personnel responsibilities. 

4. Describe the responsibilities of the program. 



Ii8 
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Form (continued) 

Academic Dept. /Program Proposal 
XYZ University 

B. Changes to Continuing Programs 

1. Describe any substantive changes thalt are proposed in the program. 

2. Describe the ^pected impact this change will have on the program* 

C. All Programs (New & Continuing) 

1. Describe the activities to be performed through the program operations. 
Further: 

(a) What personnel will be required to facilitate program activities. 

(b) What materials will be required to facilitate the program activities 
(equipment, supplies, etc.) 

NOTE: Relate the impact these resources will have on the performance of program 
activities. 

2. What is the implementation schedule for progran^ activities? 

3. Summarize all proposed costs: 

(a) All personnel costs 

(b) All material costs ^ 

(c) All other costs 

1 

A 

1 
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Form 



Projected Auxiliary Enterprises Income 
XYZ Uruversity 




1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 


~ Residence Halls: 
Income 
Expenses 

Net 

Food Services: 
Income 
Expenses 


1 






Net ~ — 

Other Services: 
Income 
Vending 
Game Room 
Facilities 
Rental 
Total 

^ Expenses 
Vending 
Game Room 
Facilities 
Rental 
Total 

Net 

Total Income 

Total Expenses 
Net 

Less: (Any amount for Debt Ser- 
vice, Reserve Fund, etc.) 

Total Income from 
Auxiliary Ent. 

Rates: 
Room 
Board 
Total 

, No. of Roomers 

No. of Boarders 








- 





- 




$ $ $ $ $ 




$ $ $ $ $ 
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\ 





Enrollment Pfojecticms (FTE) 




XYZ Univereify 


Academic Year 


Fresh « Sophomore Junior Senior ^ Special Total 


1969-70 






« * 


1 m ITT • 


^ o 






1974-75 




1975-76* 




1976-77* 


t 


1977-78* 




1978-79* 




1979-80* 


• 


Note: These projections could be detailed as needed. They, could in'dude details about ^ 
returning students, new studehts.^sex, m«of, college, etc. Possibly another table*" 
should be developed showing head count enrollment. 


*Projections 


• * 
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Form 



Projected Five-Year Income 
XYZ University 



Educational & General Income 

Income From Students 

Tuition 
Fees 

Total 

Endowment Income 

' Unrestricted 
Restricted 

Total 

Gift Income 

Unrestricted 
Restricted 

Total 

Recovery of Indirect Cost ^ 

Income from Organized 
Activities 

Income fron. Other Sources 

Total Ed. & General 
Income 

Auxiliary Enterprise Income 

Residence Halls 
Food Services 
Vending Machines 
Game Room 
Facilities Rental ^ 

Total Aux. Enter.. 
Total Projected Income 
Percentage Change 



1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 



% 



% 



% 



% 
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Form. 



XYZU -ty 
Funds Appliution Cb ,oiirce/Use Table) 



Application (Use) 



Funds (Source) 



PROGRAM 






UNRESTRICTED 


RESTR 


JCTi 


•D 




1 mu IK tmii 

Refular Session 
Special Session 

Extension Instruction (for credit) 
Experimental Instruc 




• 


• 


• 






■ 


D 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Orgsi»izcd KtwtMflt 

Institutes A Research GranU 
Individual o. Pn»ject Research 


















□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


rubbc Service ' 
Continuing Ed. (Dept.) 
Continuing Ed. (Ex ten) 

, Community Ser. (Exten) 
Community Ser. (Camp) 
Agriculture Extension Services 


• 














□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Academic Support 
Libraries 

Museums A Galleries 
Audiovisual SefWces 
Computing Support 
Ancillary Support 


■ 


■ 






• 








□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Student Service 






























Social A Cultural Devel. 












• 


















Counsehng 4 Career Guidance 
Financial Aid 
Student Support 


■ 


■ 


■ 








• 




□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


Institutional Support 
Executive Management 
Financial Operations 
General Administrative Services 
Logistical Services 
Physical Plant Oper. 
Faculty A Staff Svcs. 


■ 


m 


■ 

• 


■ 






■ 




□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


Commi«nity Relations 


















□ 


□ 










Independent Services 

Institutional Operations 
' Outside Agencies 






1 


9 


■ 








n 


□ 




□ 




□ 



NOTE This chart is hypothetical and does not reflect a fixed application system. 
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Form 



Department 

Budget Department No. 

Departmental Budget for the Fiscal Year Ending 

Depart- 

Object 19__ mental Approved 
Code Request 


Salaries and Benefits 

Salaries 

Faculty Salaries 
Staff Salaries 
Student Help 
Fart-T;nic Help 
Staff Benefits 

Subtotal . 

Nonsalary Expenses 

Purchased Services 
Honoraria 

Subtotal 

Supplies 
Office 

Instructional 
Laboratory 

Subtotal 

Information and Communication 
Dues and Memfberships 
Subscriptions, Books, Publishing 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Audiovisual 

Postage and Meter ReiU, 

Printing 
Others 

Subtotal 

Travel and Hospitality 
Employee Travel 
Visitor Travel 
Meals 

Subtotal 

Equipment 
Equipment 

Maintenance and Repair of Equipment 
Equipment Rental 
Films and Slides 

Subtotal 
TOTAL 




















% ... $ i 










% % \ % 








r 










$ % $ 










$ $ $ 


% $ $ 










$ S % 


s s % 
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Form 



Department 

Budget Department No. 



Department Budget Request for the Fiscal Year Ending 
Salaries and ticnefits-Faculty and Staff 



Name 



Rank 



Object 
Code 



Budget 
1975 



Percentage 
change (±) 



Budget 
Request 

Budget 



$. 



Total Salaries 
Add: TIAA 

FICA 

Subtotal 

Total Salaries and 
Benefits 
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Form 



XYZ University 
Activity D^ita Form 


Activity 


Hours/Week 


# 


V 

V 



this form will allow programs to document the time spent in carrying out their activities. 
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